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business mathematics. 
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Principals, Superintendents, School Officials — 


=’in your own “office work” 


Absolutely no obligation under 
““YOU-PAY-NOTHING” PLAN! 


You know that the Ediphone is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the business world. You know 
that ability to “Voice-Write” gives an applicant a 
big edge in landing a job. 

Perhaps you have wanted to try using an Ediphone, 
but have never “gotten around to it.” Here is your 
opportunity to use it—to test it 
—FREE—not only in classrooms 
but in your office as well! 

Try it in the classrooms and 
note how eagerly your pupils 
take to the Ediphone. And see 
how the Ediphone helps you 
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speed through your routine duties — how its con- 
venience, its adaptability, actually engender enthu- 
siasm and inspiration. 

After using an Ediphone, you’ll understand why 
executives depend so completely on this time-and- 
effort-saving instrument ... why secretaries declare 
that Voice Writing eases their work. 

Write for details of the New Edison “You-Pay- 
Nothing” Plan! An Ediphone is waiting for you — 
right now. Address The 
Department of Educa- 
tional Training, Edi- 
phone Division — 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


| to succeed in business! 

Sample i | | 


DOUBTLESS SHE WILL GO FURTHER 
IF SHE KNOWS ALL THREE 


Who would judge the opportunities of today by the yardstick of yesterday? 
Your students know they will get a better start in life if fully equipped in 
the modern way. Added fitness for both placement and progress belongs 
to the graduate who is (1) a competent stenographer, (2) an accurate typist, 
(3) a skilled Mimeograph operator. This standard method of duplication 
is easily and quickly mastered, as evidenced by results in thousands of 
modern schools. Perhaps you are now ready to include Mimeograph train- 
ing in your commercial courses. To assist you in such timely effort, we offer 
without cost expert cooperation in teaching the Mimeograph Process. A 
complete outline of instruction prepared by practical educators of long ex- 
perience in classroom work is yours for the asking. In your own community 
there is a Mimeograph representative ready to demonstrate its value to you. 


See classified telephone directory or address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Free offer of cooperation. To make it easy for you to in- 
clude Mimeograph training in your commercial courses, we shall 
be glad to send you, at no cost, our outline of expert instruction. ge 


Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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DICTAPHONE 
Business Practice 
Course 


You will want to examine this authentic and practical text by 
Ivy Monk, Director of Commercial Education, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, published by Lyons and Carnahan. 

New material, new exercises, new records which send the 
student out into the business world with new confidence— 
knowing that she has the equivalent of 50 hours’ practical ex- 
perience in a business office. The Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course enables you to train students who are a credit to your 
school. Write today for a courtesy demonstration of this mod- 
ern secretarial course. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
UNIT I 
Instructions for operating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine. 
Subject Material on Permanent Practice Records 
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Under the new CounciL-JouRNAL ar- 
rangement, which was practically unani- 
mously approved by the official delegates 
of the affiliated associations of the 
CouNcIL, these associations themselves are 
now able to offer their members a reduced 
subscription rate of 75 cents to THE JourR- 
OF Business Epucation. In effect, 
these affiliated associations have pledged 
themselves to work together in the 
CounciL in making the JourNAL of high- 
est professional service to commercial 
tcachers and to education in general, and 
to do this in a way so as to supplement 
and not needlessly duplicate professional 
services being already excellently rendered 
‘rough the associations’ individual publi- 


In order that the affliated associations 
working together in the CounciL may 
realize maximum professional results, it is 
apparent that one of their first responsi- 
Iilities is to urge every one of their mem- 
hers to become a subscriber to the Jour- 
wAL. This consideration is emphasized in 
some of the excerpts quoted elsewhere in 
his editorial section, and is well presented 
in r following statement to the Editor 
from Professor F. G. Nichols of Har- 
yard University, and President of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions: 

“IT am glad that the arrangement has been made 
to take this JourNAL over and make it the official 
organ of the Nationa, Councit. If you are to 
make any headway in the work of the CouncIL 
it will be necessary to have a rapid means of 
communicating reports of our activities to a widely 
scattered membership. Furthermore, no greater 
service could be rendered by the CounciL to its 
constituents than can be rendered through pro- 
viding them an entirely independent, unbiased 
journal which can be made the vehicle for an 
interchange of ideas concerning commercial edu- 
cation. There never was a_ time within my 
memory when the field of business education has 
offered as great a challenge to educators as it 
does right now. Great economic changes have 
come about. Others are on the way. Business 
education must be sufficiently dynamic to keep 
up with them if it is to serve any useful purpose 
as a part of our public education program. 

“I sincerely hope that. a way may be found to 
include in the membership fee which teachers pay 
to their local associations a subscription to the 
JournaL. I note that all members of associations 
affiliated with the Councii will receive the Jour- 
NAL upon payment of 75 cents. This should 
greatly extend the subscription list but it will not 
accomplish what I hope to see accomplished—the 
extension of that list until it includes every 
teacher who is a member of any association affili- 
ated with the Councit. This I hope in time will 
ar all progressive teachers in the United 
States.” 


{ 


Reactions to the 
New Council-Journal Plan 

When the arrangements were completed 
by which THE JouRNAL oF BusINeEss Epvu- 
CATION became the official magazine of the 
NaTIONAL CouNncIL oF Business Epuca- 
TION, representing twenty-seven affiliated 
associations of business teachers, as an- 
nounced in the preceding September issue, 
the former individual sponsors of the 
JoURNAL were informed of the new plan. 
We quote excerpts from letters addressed 
to the Editor by many of these sponsors. 
We wish at this time to give public ex- 
pression of our deep gratitude to all the 
sponsors for their loyal professional sup- 
port and service during the many years 
that they have been officially identified 
with the editorial plans and policies of the 
JournaL. Their letters assure us of their 
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sincere interest, encouragement, 
and help. 

J. Evan Armstrong, President of Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California: 

‘I really am impressed with the plans for 
the Journav for the future, and believe it can 
effectively be made the clearing house for finest 
thought covering the problems of business edu- 
cation.” 

L. Gilbert Dake, 
Louis, Missouri: 

“I am delighted to know that the CounciL 
has taken over the JournaL, as I feel now that 
its continued success as a magazine for busi- 
ness teachers is amply assured. As you say, 
this step marks a real professional advance. I 
shall be willing to cooperate with you to the 
fullest extent in making this magazine a con- 
tinued professional success.” 

Benjamin R. Haynes, Professor of Commerce and 
Education, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California: 
am heartily in sympathy with the plan 
pow % in the letter written by Miss Reynolds 
concerning the future control of THe JourNaAL 
oF Business Epucation. I feel that the Coun- 
ciL should have an organ, and that this organ 
should be divorced as far as possible from 
other interests.’ 
Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California: 

“T can see no reason why such an affiliation 
will not work out quite advantageously for the 
Nationat Councit as well as THE JourNAL 
oF Business Epucation—most certainly for the 
NationaL Councit, which can express itself 
through the JourNAL in regard to business edu- 
cation. This will give the Councit a splendid 
opportunity to assume leadership.” 

D. D. Lessenberry, Director of Courses in Com- 
mercial Education at the University * Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Vice President o 
the Nationa Councit oF Business EpucaTion: 

“I think that the use of THE JouRNAL OF 
Business Epucation as the magazine of the 
Nationat Councit oF Business Epucation is 
a decided step forward in the improvement of 
the service of the CounciIL think that 
the chief professional advantage is in the added 
opportunity for making direct contact with 
teachers. Another feature, of course, is the 
avenue we now have in getting before the edu- 
cational world in general the problems of busi- 
ness education and the contribution the CouncIL 
will make toward the solution of these prob- 
lems.” 

Alexander Massell, Principal, The Central 
School of Business and Arts, New York City: 

“T heartily agree with the entire set-up. I 
believe that it will contribute a great deal 
toward a real professional attitude when there 
is no remuneration for any editorial work. The 
sooner we realize that men and women give 
their best thoughts when they give them free of 
charge for the professional improvement of com- 
mercial teachers, the better we will . The 
fact that the Nationa Councit oF BUSINESS 
Epvucation is to have full charge of this publi- 
cation will give THe JournaL oF BusINEss 
Epvucation the highest standing among business 

magazines.”” 

Edward J. McNamara, Principal, The High School 
of Commerce, New York City 

“T was very glad to ate that the NaTionaL 
Councit oF Business Epucation has assumed 
full editorial responsibility for THe JouRNAL OF 
Business Epvucation. I feel that if the work 
of the Natrona. Councit oF Bustness Epvu- 
CATION is to become effective, it needs a vehicle 
for carrying its message to the teachers through- 
out the country. THe JourNAL oF BusINEsS 
EpvucaTIon can very well do this.” 

Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York; and Editor of Yearbooks, Eastern. Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association: 

“T am glad to approve the new arrangement 
of sponsors for THE JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Evvucation. It seems to me that the plan of 
having associations of commercial teachers, 
which are members of the NationaL CouNnciL 
oF Business Epucation, sponsor the magazine 
is superior to the former one. Members of 
the commercial teacher associations should know 
the magazine and subscribe to it. If their 
associations are behind the magazine, many_of 
them will wish to receive copies regularly. The 
reduced subscription price should appeal to 
teachers also.” 


Cleveland High School, St. 


Every Member of Every Affiliated Association a Subscriber to the Journal 


Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor of Secretarial 
Studies, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; and 
Secretary of the Nationa Councit oF Business 
EpUCATION: 

“As Secretary of the NationaL CouNcIL oF 
Business Epucation, I want to indicate to you 
my opinion of the value of the step which the 
CounciL has just made in adopting THe Jour- 
NAL OF Business Epucation as the official pub- 
lication of the CounciL. 

“During the two years of active work which 
the Councit has just completed, we have been 
constantly handicapped by the fact that we have 
not been able to bring to each member of our 
affiliated association members all the services 
which we are able to afford them. Postage costs 
alone have made this service prohibitive, 
Further, it has been difficult to keep all these 
teachers informed of the work and_ progress 
of the Councirt. It has been physically im- 
possible for this office and for the offices of 
the secretaries of our affiliated members to put 
into the hands of all the teachers, even our 
annual progress report in which they are vitally 
interested. As for keeping them informed of 
the progress of our standing committees in their 
work—this, too, has been impossible. 

“F regard the adoption of the JouRNAL as 
one of the most valuable steps we have taken to 
make the Councit function for all the members 
of the affiliated associations.’ 

Clay D. Slinker, Director of Business Education, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa: 

“The adoption of THE JouRNAL oF BusINESS 
EpucaTion as the official organ of the NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business Epucation is a very for- 
tunate move. The subscription price of seventy- 
five cents a year should be an attraction to many 
who have not felt heretofore that they could 
afford to subscribe for this valuable periodical. 

The increased size of the subscription list will 
provide the Councit a much needed means of 
communication with the members. The new 
conditions should aid greatly in carrying for- 
ward the purposes of the NationaL CounciL in 
aiding to advance the interests of business 
education in a National way.” 

Herbert A. Tonne, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City; and 
Editor, National Business Education Quarterly, 
Department of Business Education, National Edu- 
cation Association: 

“As Editor of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, I welcome the opportunity 
to express to you my opinion of the arrange- 
ment whereby the JourNaLt or Business Epvu- 
CATION becomes the official magazine of the 
NationaL Councit or Business Epucation. 

“I think the basic idea of the procedure is 
sound. As you know, from previous conver- 
sations, I believe that there is no competition 
and should be no competition or duplication of 
effort between the Quarterly and the JourNnat. 
Thus far, I am certain, we have been very suc- 
cessful in maintaining our respective fields. I 
know that we shall be able to continue to do so. 

“It seems to me that it is much more im- 
portant for us to have a real national unity 
than for one association rather than another 
to achieve this leadership. There is so much 
work for all of us that narrow-minded compe- 
tition should be quite unnecessary. 

Therefore, as far as I am concerned, I 
welcome an arrangement whereby we can make 
a major step toward national unity i 
mercial education. I assure you that the 
National Business Education Quarterly will be 
glad to give the Nationa. Counci its whole 
cooperation, and will not hesitate to ask for the 
continued cooperation which it has received 
thus far.’ 

Ernest A. Zelliot, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Denver, Colorado; and Presi- 
dent of the Department of Business Education, 
National Education Association: 

“With much interest I shall watch the ex- 
periment undertaken by the Natrona CounciL 
or Epvucation in undertaking the 
publication of THE | or Business Epu- 
caTIon. If successful, as I am sure it will be 
under your leadership, perhaps it will lead 
to the publication of a monthly magazine in our 
field supported entirely by our profession, thus 
supplementing in a fine way the several splendid 
private publications now available. For the im- 
mediate present it will give the several affili- 
ated associations an opportunity to express 
themselves. directly concerning professional 
problems.” 


—Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York, N. Y 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
AND CHALLENGE 


Federal Aid at Last 


Nearly twenty years ago the Smith- 
Hughes Act began a program of federal 
aid for vocational education. State acts 
quickly followed. For more than fifteen 
years all states have been sponsoring a 
program of yocational training. In this 
program commercial education has had no 
part. However, federal vocational activi- 
ties have included this field in the form of 
a separate service department which, with 
limited funds at its disposal, has been 
helpful in directing attention to the fact 
that new types of business training on the 
secondary school level are needed badly. 
Now, under the recent George-Deen voca- 
tional education act, federal funds are 
available to stimulate the development of 
these newer types of business training. 

It is now up to commercial educators to 
make the most of these new resources and 
take steps to provide for the needs of tens 
of thousands of boys and girls whose needs 
are left unprovided for by conventional 
curriculums in this oldest, but least pro- 
gressive field of vocational education. 

According to figures recently compiled 
by the United States Office of Education 
“one in every six persons between the 
ages of 18 and 25 gainfully employed in 
large cities, is engaged in selling or in 
some other branch of the field of dis- 
tribution. In the country as a whole one 
person out, of every ten is so employed.” 
Annually “more than 100,000 beginners 
18 to 19 years of age, and a large number 
of older beginners under 25 years of age 
find employment in this field.” What pro- 
vision has commercial education made for 
this group? Practically none. 

The first dollar spent for commercial 
education by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in 1918 was spent for 
vocational training in the distributive 
field—retail selling. Two experts in this 
field were employed to cooperate with the 
Board’s director of commercial education 
in the preparation of a program of retail 
selling education. More than 20,000 copies 
of “Bulletin 22, Retail Selling Education,” 
were printed and distributed. 

In this bulletin a case was made for 
this form of training and a plan for giving 
it was set forth in great detail. To clear 
the way for it, and in spite of the omis- 
sion of specific mention of commercial 
education in the subsidy portion of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the Federal Board, 
always friendly toward this form of voca- 
tional education, ruled that retail selling 
programs organized on a part-time basis 
similar to other part-time vocational pro- 
grams could be federally and state aided 
out of funds specifically provided for 
part-time education which would “increase 
the civic or vocational intelligence” of 
boys and girls under 18 years of age. 
Thus the bars were let down for part-time 
courses in commercial education for the 
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by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


distributive vocations. But what came of 
it? A few feeble attempts to organize 
such courses here and there by directors 
of vocational education. Practically none 
of these attempts were encouraged by 
commercial educators. Many were openly 
opposed despite the all too apparent need 
for such training and the equally obvious 
overproduction in the stenographic, typ- 
ing, and bookkeeping fields. 

After twenty years of encouragement 
by federal agencies there were “not more 
than 1200 high school pupils enrolled in 
cooperative retail selling courses” in 1934- 
35. Fewer than 4000 students were gain- 
ing working experience in this field. A 
sad commentary on the lack of vision of 
educators whose responsibility it is to 
provide vocational training which squares 
with the needs of boys and girls who 
must seek reasonably early employment 
and render service in some socially desir- 
able occupation. 

About 6,000,000 persons are employed 
in distributing (selling or directly facili- 
tating the sale of) things produced on 
farms and in factories. Annually 250,000 
young people under 24 years of age enter 
this field. All of these people gain their 
only vocational training on the job—at 
the expense of the consumer who pays 
the cost of all vocational training wherever 
and whenever it is obtained. There is 
no escaping this fact. You and I pay 
more than we should for the things we 
daily consume because of this antiquated, 
inadequate, and excessively costly method 
of training people for the distributive 
occupations. 

Now that the need for more and better 
training in this great field of commercial 
service has become more widely recog- 
nized, and the futility of waiting for local 
initiative to manifest itself by providing 
training for those who are interested in 
this field has become more apparent, the 
Federal government has passed an act 
which makes available for this kind of 
training the tidy sum of $1,254,000 to as- 
sist states in this phase of commercial 
education. This money will be used 
mainly for the salaries of teachers and the 
training of teachers for this field. It is 
my understanding that this fund will be 
progressively increased through the years 
immediately ahead. 

It should be noted also that federal 
funds need be matched by state or local 
funds only to the extent of 50 per cent. 
This is a big concession to the states and 
should hasten the day when all will take 
advantage of this most liberal provision 
for this much needed type of business 
training. 

Thus once more, as in 1917, the Federal 
government has taken the initiative in 
directing attention to new needs in the 
field of commercial education. Will its 
new efforts in this direction meet the same 
apathetic treatment as was accorded to its 


earlier overtures? Or will the more sub- 
stantial form (subsidy) of the latest 
move tend to win favor with those who in 
1917 agreed with one of the publishers of 
office training textbooks that, “the world 
is already oversold; therefore let us not 
train people to sell us more goods. To 
train people for store work is the rankest 
kind of exploitation in the interest of 
merchants who should train their own 
clerks.” What inconsistency. “Exploita- 
tion” to train people to work behind a 
merchant’s counter, but legitimate aie. 
ing to prepare them to work behind his 
office desks. It is hard to believe that 
such a point of view could ever have been 
set forth in print. But it was. It is 
harder to believe that it could be held by 
any thoughtful commercial educator to- 
day. But it may be. 

Once again we as business educators are 
challenged to show cause why we should 
be content to go forward against evident 
trends in commercial employments and 
train hundreds of thousands of low-grade 
and high-grade students for office employ- 
ments, and fewer than 5000 for store 
work in the face of a waning demand 
(due to mechanization and other causes) 
for stenographers, typists, and bookkeep- 
ers, and an increasing demand for people 
to serve us through distributive occupa- 
tions. We must meet this challenge, not 
by arguments, but by action. We must 
include in our programs provision for 
these newer types of training, if we 
wish to prevent our department of public 
education from being wiped out entirely, 
or at best, reduced in size pretty close to 
the vanishing point. 

Progressive commercial educators (and 
there are many) will say at once, “What 
shall we do about this matter?” Here are 
my suggestions: 

1. Write to Mr. E, W. Barnhart, Chief, Com- 
mercial Education Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., for copies of all material 
already released on this subject, and ask to be 
put on his mailing list to receive future releases. 

2. Get in touch with your local city director of 
vocational education (if there is one) because it is 
this official who is charged with responsibility 
for the local administration of programs of train- 
ing organized under the act. 

3. Get in touch with your own state director 
of vocational education (director of commercial 
education if you have one) and find out what he 
proposes to do about this new opportunity to pro- 
mote commercial education. 

4. Make it manifest to your local and_ state 
director that you are eager to cooperate in the 
development of this proposed type of training 
in the interests of boys and girls of widely dif- 
ferent abilities who desire business training in 
your schools. 

5. Insist that the local and other commercial 
teachers’ associations to which you belong ac- 
tively support this new vocational education move- 
ment and take steps to see that program commit- 
tees take cognizance of the need for more light 
on it. 

6. Bury deep any feeling of antagonism which 
you may feel for the vocational education de- 
partment and those who serve it, because this de- 
partment has demonstrated that it is entitled to 
your cooperation, and it is the only department 
through which federal aid for commercial edu- 
cation can be secured. es 

7. Take steps to find out what opportunities 
there are for cooperative training for distributive 
occupations | in your community and to interest 
employers in this movement for a more compre- 
oe program of business training. 

. Find out just how part-time, vocational 
dias in agriculture, industry, and homemaking 
are organized and conducted because commercial 
courses of training for the distributive occupa- 
tions in your field will have to be organized and 
conducted in much the same way—they cannot 
be mere book courses with no job contacts during 
the period of training. 

9. Finally, and above all things, do not feel 
hurt because the insistence of federal and state 
boards on a certain type of cooperative voca- 
tional business training is in a way an indirect 
reflection on the bookish work we do in our other 
commercial courses. Rather should we take to 
heart this indirect criticism and consider how we 
can best meet it by putting our house in order 
before others step in and do it for us. 

10. Do. not consider this matter of federally 
aided training for the distributive occupations as 
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sub- / velopments of human energy. And 
waa A W r to it is at this point that the divergence 
rs of el 1OC ra cy S Ns } between the European doctrine of 
vorld Absolutism and the American theory 
; not of Democracy begins, the lines of 
Pi h divergence spreading as they move 
. ae f e U ro pea n a enge toward a static stability in the one 
own case or a dynamic instability in the 
— other. A clear illustration of the 
oy by Lee Galloway, Ph.D. effect of this divergence is the two 
| his opposing theories of the state. The 
that Formerly Professor of Commerce and Industry proponents of the static concept look 
been and upon the progress of civilization as 
Pad Director of Department of Management dependent upon the strengthening 
oo oF New York University, New York, N. Y. of the juridical order. The cham- 
. pions ot the dynamic idea on the 
Ae} . Editor’s Remarks: Dr, Galloway is presenting in this series of four other hand look for progress only in 
dent articles the results of three months of study spent in Europe in the the processes which liberate restric- 
and surmmer of 1935 in an attempt to interpret the revolutionary move- ons upon the individual. The Total- 
so ments in that part of the world with reference to the democratic ideals itarian places himself at the apex ; . 
hl of social life in this country. The previous articles appeared in the 0! @ system and plans for the ab- 
and «ff June and September, 1936, issues of this Journal. sorption of all the moving forces of 
ses) = progress into a regimented state un- 
eep- der dictatorial authority. Any con- 
“Thou hast dealt well with thy serv- of political organization and eco-  cessions to “individualism” he dis- 
not ff ant, O Lord, according unto thy nomic technology. Whether that trusts as loss of authority by the 
word. Thy hands have made me and combination is reached through state, a weakening of the govern- 
for & fashioned me.” communism, fascism, or national ment; and as a corollary, a deca- 
bie (Psalms 119: 65, 73) socialism makes little difference. The dence of morals, intellectual vigor, 
ely, ENIN throws down the European 4@Ueston Is, can America adjust these and standards of living. Thus, it is 
> to | caida directly at the feet of two mighty Institutions of politics that the dictators of Europe inter- 
i says “Our task in and economics so that they may pret liberty and hate it. The indi- 
work together instead of dividing vidualist, however, distrusts the ten- 
a she bourgeoisie and we declare open- their strength in the face of the dency of the State to progressively 
ly that the school apart from life, who preys upon spontaneous increase its functions as regulator 
’ activity? of personal independence and au- 
tion, apart from politics, is a lie and a 
it is ideal of a classless society and a competence, and dynamic. stability 
ity program of indoctrination which as are not contradistinctions. The 
mn Professor Woody says, ‘may prove lem is to find out the potential and Logically, to be sure, both of these 
cial =f to be too ideal—yet nowhere else has actual grounds for any differences lines of reasoning lead to absurd 
Baca human history recorded such a_ of understanding and insert the com- conclusions. The absolutist static 
— powerful, concerted, conscious drive, pensating explanation to their inter- ideal ends in immobility; the indi- 
the using both material and spiritual pretation. That explanation must vidualist dynamic theory runs into 
‘dif agencies to attain through classless- begin with the term that is common chaos. Between these two lies the 
in ness that perpetuity of social life to all social relations, i. ¢., “shar- Golden Mean—the democratic or the 
rcial which has inspired the most gran- ing” or reciprocity. For, out of the dynamic-stability concept. It lays 
a: diose visions on the part of the universal condition of conflict, hu- down as basic postulates: (1) that 
mit: political architects of human des- man experience has developed the change is the great reality; (2) that 
; tiny.” compensating force of “sharing” by civilization was made by men work- 
om Here, then, is a challenge and a which human systems may attain ing and sharing together; (3) that 
ed willingness to meet democracy un- a state of transactional cooperative — the State as a human institution must 
rent der its own “Queensberry Rules.’ equilibrium, — In government and be subject to the tribunal of. reason ; 
igi Whatever may be the outcome rela- politics we call it “the spirit of (4) and that the evaluation of politi- 
= tively to the final objective, one may Democracy; in economics, “ex- cal realities (the relations between 
rest be quite certain that the association change;’ in biology, “metabolism;”’ the State and the individual) is the 
— between political power and eco- and in science, “the scientific meth- common assumption (the source of 
2 nomic energy will not be easily dis- od ;”” in law and justice, “reasonable- the rules that shape group activity) 
cial solved. Autocracy has supplemented _ ness” and “due process”; in athletics of the majority (the greatest good 
ad its authority at different times by “‘sportsmanship;” in ethics, “the to the greatest number). It is in- 
pe drawing within its circle all of the moral imperative oth religion, “tol- teresting to note that when the 
me major institutions in the past, but erance;” in business, “‘service;” in fourth postulate is reached many 
wa never before has the alliance be- education, “adjustment ;” and so on. champions of democracy are tempted 
= tween politics and economics been Thus in “sharing” we find the link (so strong is the intellectual desire 
her so close and thorough as to be prac- between the individual and the state to establish an unchanging and uni- 
fo tically identical. that enables us to reconcile liberty versal unity for their argument) to 
ier _ In the past democracy has had to’ with authority or democratic mo- call the rule of the majority “The . 
ly fight the efficiency of human or- bility with bureaucratic friction. Divine Right of the People,” just as 
ganization alone; in the future it “Sharing” as a form of activity monarchists speak of “The Divine 


must meet the combined efficiencies must be controlled like all other de- Right of Kings” and modern legal- 
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istic supporters of the Corporate 
State invoke a “Higher Conscience,” 
a sort of mystical justice. 

The desire to soften the rigors of 
logic is not, of course, the only rea- 
son that animates the mystic philos- 
ophies of certain democrats. There 
is also the pressure of reality that 
comes from the constant necessity 
for change. It is very human to 
wish to avoid the difficulties of any 
situation. All men shy at a practice 
that puts “eternal vigilance” into its 
formula; so the secret voice beyond 
human understanding is frequently 
heard above the din of clashing real- 
ities. But sooner or later, however 
distasteful, the logic of facts must 
be listened to and, however arduous, 
a criterion of evaluation of state ac- 
tivities must be worked out. This ap- 
plies to Europe as well as America, 
the only distinction being the po- 
tentialities residing in the differences 
of their political realities. That 
America is committed to a Demo- 
cratic, not to a Totalitarian view of 
the State is not to imply that 
America is the only “Legitimist” 
among the nations. One may make 
this concession, however, without 
denying that the differences are still 
wide and deep. 


The Democratic Method 


Reduced to a simple formula, the 
problem of Democratic government 
(since the people have themselves 
become the State), is to maintain the 
equation between the individual and 
the State by a regulatory system of 
checks and balances working under 
conditions of constant change. If 
changes in a society were confined to 
those of a revolutionary, explosive 
character the repression systems of 
the Authoritarian State would be 
the ideal form; but, above all, social 
changes are generally effected by the 
expansions of slow growth, the 
gradual erosion of internal frictions 
and the quick oxidations of exposed 
and inactive parts. Slow but irre- 
sistible! Changes that penetrate in 
time to the heart of an institution 
destroying its force but frequently 
not affecting its form. Even consti- 
tutions are not immune, as America 
is fully aware. But the most signifi- 
cant fact about change is not the 
manner of effecting it but the re- 
sults that ensue from the long in- 
difference of those in control to the 
evidences of change and to the blind 
conservatism that permeates all insti- 
tutions. A revolution may be but the 
culminating spasm of long genera- 
tions of sufferings. It is at this point 
that the democratic principle of dy- 
namic stability comes to the aid of 
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those who would have authority 
without loss of liberty, and stability 
without the lag of old custom. ~ 

So far we have used figurative 
language to enforce the universality 
of change and the range of its meth- 
ods. Now we may be specific. In 
all stages of progress there are in- 
equalities between individuals, and 
between groups which make for in- 
stability. The Absolutist abhors this 
lack of equilibrium, ignoring the fact 
that it is just this element that con- 
stitutes the source of progress itself. 
Democracy welcomes it because it 
has automatic facilities for absorb- 
ing the shocks of adjustment as they 
arise, and the means for the con- 
tinuous assimilation of the new prod- 
ucts coming from new experiments 
and contributing to society’s rule of 
life. Therefore, when the cumula- 
tive inequalities due to individual 
and group efforts to meet the dan- 
gers, uncertainties and privations in 
the struggle for existence, rise to the 
level of political importance, democ- 
racy through majority representa- 
tion and constant contact of its 
representatives with all groups re- 
moves the strain on its authority and 
its structure by responding or by 
giving the opportunity for minority 
groups to voice their aspirations, 
and to hope for the ultimate recog- 
nition of their claims, needs, and de- 
sires. It is this that makes Democ- 
racy a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people and 
not because it protects some list of 
hypothetical rights, embracing quali- 
ties which rise above the realm of 
“mere facts” into the region of 
“eternal ideas.” 


_ Democracy qualifies for her posi- 
tion under the rules of political 
reality and not on legitimacy, a 
prior. It is tempting to test the 
Strength of the domestic ideal 
against the competitive ideologies 
which serve as means for adjusting 
the individual to his various forms 
of collective control, but suffice it to 
state the general nature of the sol- 
vent which fits the arguments of all 
opposition. In the first place, Dem- 
ocracy is not opposed to the State 
as a form of institutional control; 
it is opposed to the Authoritarian 
form of that control which rests its 
right to rule on the imaginary pos- 
session of the interpretative key to 
the realm of “eternal ideas.” And 
this holds whether one starts from 
the consideration of arbitrary au- 
thority collectively exercised or 
from the standpoint of the individual 
will. But even admitting that in each 
individual there is a transcendental 
element common to all men, how can 
this “necessary and eternal” attri- 


bute which can get its expression 
only through activity be better 
served than through the democratic 
method which rests directly upon 
sharing the rights and obligations 
arising in human relationships and is 
dedicated to the proposition of fre- 
quent adjustments of inequalities in 
the interests of stability and sin- 
cerity? The divine element of hu- 
man nature must show in its group 
activities and in general assumptions 
as well as in its individual urges and 
personal conceptions of “Justice.” 
The essence of Democracy is the 
identity of the State’s “conscience” 
with the common assumptions as 
made up of the traditions, beliefs, 
and expectations of a people. 


Education in a Democracy 


There is no better evidence of this 
identity than in the national charac- 
ter of the American people. The 
State as the synthetic expression of 
the will of the people has delegatec 
authority to its educational system 
in discharging the duties of protec- 
ting our national character and the 
promotion of its growth. In no 
other country in the world has the 
State shown such confidence in it- 
self and trust in its principles of 
government. Education by autocra- 
cies has always been considered too 
valuable an aid to fall into the hands 
of other institutional forces. 
America on the other hand permits 
its schools to educate its citizens in 
the civic virtues, in ideals of gen- 
eral welfare, justice, and in national 
unity—prerogatives which authori- 
tarian governments arrogate to them- 
selves. America has confidence in 
its people to carry the nation be- 
yond the lives of the individuals 
composing it at any one time. The 
problem of succession, the Achilles 
heel of dictators and authoritarians, 
does not trouble a nation which has 
achieved a position of something 
more than mere political oppor- 
tunism combining the necessary 
regulations of any system of govern- 
ment with the “consent of the gov- 
erned.” Authority, responsibility, 
and personality adjust themselves 
automatically under a system of 
sharing. 

It is evident then that the Ameri- 
can teacher has not only heavy re- 
sponsibilities put upon him, but, as 
a member of an institutional organi- 
zation he has rights to defend (even 
in a democracy). To do this he 
must do something more than quote 
“oaths of allegiance” and hang 
“The Constitution” on the school 
wall. He must understand and be 
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A Standardized Test in General 


Business 


HE need of a standardized test 

for use in the measurement of 
achievement in the subject of junior 
business training is evidenced by its 
rapid development and present sta- 
tus in secondary schools throughout 
the United States. The test here 
described was constructed to fill that 
need.? 

‘he material to be tested was se- 
lected upon an investigation of the 
topics treated in the junior business 
training course by schools where the 
subject is being taught. A list of 
thirteen junior business training 
texis now in use were analyzed and 
the list of topics in the New York 
State Syllabus in Introduction to 
Business* was consulted. These in- 
vestigations led to the selection of 
seventeen topics as those most widely 
taught in the junior business training 
course and, as such, representative of 
the material to be tested. The topics 
are as follows: 

Arithmetic Methods of Payment 
Meaning of Business Personnel and Guidance 
Communication Purchasing, Ordering, 
Simple Economics ceiving, Storing. 
Insurance Recording and Filing 
Investment Reference Books 

Money and Banking Selling, Advertising, Billing, 
Simple Law Shipping 
Organization and Thrift and Savings 


Business Travel Information 
Facilities 


Re- 


and 


Preliminary Drafting of the Items 


Before beginning the process of 
selecting items, a specification sheet 
was drawn up to determine approx- 
imately how many items would be 
needed on each of the different top- 
ics. This specification was based on 
the analyses of textbooks, and on 
the study of researches and theses 
dealing with the subject. A study 
made of the New York State Sylla- 
bus in Introduction to Business by 
Dr. Tonne, of New York University 
(in which he approximated the num- 
i items for each topic) was also 
used. 


‘Sometimes known as Junior Business Training, 
Elementary Business Training, General Business 
raining, Introduction to Business, Everyday 
Business, Practical Economics. 
e Leet, or 00 ‘ompan onkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1936. sv 
“New York State Syllabus in Introduction to 
Business, Albany, N Education 
epartment, 1931. 
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by James M. Thompson, Ed.D. 
Instructor in Management 
Schoo! of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


The following table shows the 
specification of items for each topic. 
The selection of test items was based 
on this distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS ACCORDING 
TO TOPICS 


Per Cent 
of Items 


Arithmetic 

Meaning of business 

Communication 

Simple economics 

Insurance 

Investment 

Money and banking 

Simple law 

Organization and business ownership 
Methods of payment 

Personnel and guidance 

Purchasing, ordering, receiving, storing .. 
Recording and filing 

Reference bocks 

Selling, advertising, billing, shipping .... 
Thrift and savings 

Travel information and facilities 


Construction of Four Types of 
Tests 


When the items had been edited, 
they were arranged according to top- 
ics. This step was in preparation 
for the construction of four types of 
tests—true-false, matching, multiple- 
choice, and completion. 

The items dealing with each topic 
were distributed according to type, 
depending upon the ease of adapt- 
ability to each of the four types. 

Items selected as true-false test 
items were at first written as true 
statements upon cards. These cards 
were then shuffled and distributed 
into two groups, one group of items 
to appear as true and the second 
group to appear as false. The group 
of items to appear as false were then 
altered. To insure a chance distri- 
bution of the true items and the false 
items the cards were again shuffled. 
This procedure prevented any regu- 
larity in the arrangement of the 
items. 

The items selected as matching 
test items were set up in groups ar- 
ranged in two columns—the group of 
five items in the left-hand column to 
be matched with five items selected 
from the group of eight items in the 
right-hand column. 

The items selected as multiple- 
choice test items were set up with 


Information’ 


four alternative answers. Each of 
the answers was numbered so that 
the one chosen as the correct answer 
could be indicated by placing its 
number in parantheses at the right of 
the test item. 

The items selected as completion 
test items were set up in incomplete 
statements, the completion of the 
statement in most cases requiring 
only one word. In the construction 
of this test an effort was made to 
construct each item in such a man- 
ner that it called for a single idea. 


Elimination of Items 


After the test, in preliminary form, 
had been administered to 140 stu- 
dents, items were eliminated through 
the use of error analysis as a basis. 
For example: An item answered cor- 
rectly by more students with scores 
in the lower quartile than in the up- 
per quartile was eliminated on the 
grounds that it did not differentiate 
poor and good students. The judg- 
ment of experts analyzing the items 
was also used as a basis for elimina- 
tion. 


Construction of Final Form 


The test was then divided into two 
comparable forms, Form A _ and 
Form B, each consisting of two 
parts. In each form, Part I was 
composed of a true-false test with 
110 items, and a matching test with 
40 items. Part II was made up of 
a multiple-choice test with 35 items, 
and a completion test with 35 items. 

The test in this form was litho- 
printed and administered to 382 boys 
and 408 girls in twenty-six high 
schools in twenty-one states over the 
United States and the District of 
Columbia. 


Reliability 


The index of reliability in this test 
is the correlation of coefficient be- 
tween the two forms, namely, Form 
A and Form B. The coefficient of 
correlation as computed on the Otis 
Correlation Chart between Form A 
and Form B was found to be .9725 | 
+ .0013. This definitely indicates a 
high reliability between the forms of 
the test. 
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Validity 

The validity of the test was based 
on an analysis of textbooks and a 
study of researches in the field of 
junior business training. A specifi- 
cation sheet was organized, indicat- 
ing the topics covered in junior busi- 
ness training texts and the number of 
items to be devoted to each topic. 
The specification sheet was drawn 
up to conform to the results of the 
studies made. 

The judgments of the leaders who 
read the items were taken as the 
most reliable index of the validity of 
the test. The items in the test were 
carefully examined and evaluated by 
six leaders in the field. They were 
also carefully analyzed by a class of 
teachers studying Methods of Teach- 
ing Junior Business Training. 

The elimination of items on which 
poor students scored higher than did 
good students in the try-outs also 
aided in securing validity. All items 
retained specifically discriminate be- 
tween good and poor students. 

Items are arranged in order of dif- 
ficulty, with the easiest first, in order 
to help insure validity. 


Uses of the Test 


The test serves all the purposes 
ordinarily served by standardized 
tests which give valid, reliable, and 
comparable measures of defined 
achievement. 

It may be used as a partial or a 
total basis for assigning grades in 
general business at the end of the 
first or second semester of courses 
in general business. In this connec- 
tion, the test is especially useful in 
stabilizing standards and in making 
possible comparable measures in the 
same school at different times and in 
different schools at the same time. 
In making this latter use of the test, 
either form may be used to measure 
the knowledge already possessed by 
the student. By giving one form at 
the beginning of the term and the 
other form of the test at the end, the 
growth in achievement during the 
term may be measured. 

The test is useful in establishing 
uniform or comparable standards for 
admission to classes in second-semes- 
ter general business, or, in other 
words, as a “placement test” for use 
in determining whether or not stu- 
dents have sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to be allowed admission 
to second-semester classes. 

It may be used in adjusting teach- 
ing emphasis on the various phases 
of the study of general business. 
Either form of the test may be used 
to point out specific weaknesses. The 
results of the test should help the 
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teacher to determine what is needed 
in the way of remedial instruction. 
After the tests have been graded, the 
teacher should record the number of 
students missing each item. A care- 
ful review should follow this pro- 
cedure. 

Either form may be given as a 
final examination. Familiarity with 
the subject matter of the test may 
be avoided by alternating the use of 
the two forms. 

The use of the two forms may 
provide a test of the comparability 
between various classes and schools 
within a given year. 

It may be used as a means of stim- 
ulating pupils to study. Pupils who 


know they will be held to account for 
certain knowledge at the end of a 
given period of time are more likely | 
to feel the responsibility for attain- 


ing that knowledge in order to 7 


achieve a good score. 

The test may be used at all times | 
in the educational and _ vocational 
guidance of students. 


This article will be followed by one 
dealing with “Teaching Technique Used 
by the Teacher Whose Class Scored © 
Highest in the Try-Outs of the Stand- ~ 
ardized Test in General Business Infor- 
mation.” 


O R D S 


Where Do Our Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 


superstitions. 


They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 


They may have been used by an | 


Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. Thousands of our words 
are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Deliberate 
Weighed in the Scales 


A deliberate decision is one 
based upon a weighing of the 
facts and arguments involved— 
and that is the literal meaning 
of the word. Deliberate is de- 
rived from Latin deliberatus, 
past participle of the verb de- 


liberare, from  librare,  ‘‘to 
weigh.” Librare comes from 
libra, ‘‘a balance’ or ‘‘pair of 
scales.”’ 

e e 


The expressive name schooner comes 
from a dialect word scoon, meaning to 
skip or skim. According to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, the first schooner is said to 
have been built in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, about 1713, by a Captain Andrew 
Robinson. When the vessel was launched, 
a bystander cried out, ‘‘O, how. she 
scoons!”’ Robinson replied, ‘‘A scooner let 
her be’; whence the name. In the New 
England records the word appears to have 
been originally written scooner. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers 
of Picturesque Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, 
by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


e 
A music-hall song is responsible for the | 
existence in our language of the term 
jingoism. Webster’s Dictionary records 
that the use of the word jingo to describe 
an advocate of an aggressive or bellicose 
policy in foreign affairs ‘‘arose in England, 
where the word was originally a nickname 
for a supporter or praiser of Lord Beacons- 
field’s action in sending a fleet to Turkish 
waters to oppose Russia’s advance in 1878. 
It is derived from the chorus of a popular 
music-hall song of the time: 
“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if 
we do 


We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
we've got the money too.” 
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Demonstration Class Typewriting 


by Dorothy Wein 


Department of Stenography and Typewriting 
Jamaica High School 
Jamaica, Long Island, New York 


Editor’s Remarks: Miss Helen Reynolds, Associate Professor of Sec- 
retarial Studies, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, conducted this past 
summer a demonstration class in typewriting at New York University, 
New York City, for the purpose of affording teachers of typewriting 


an opportunity to observe actual teaching procedures. 
stration class was composed of high school pupils. 


The demon- 
Each teacher who 


observed in this class was assigned two pupils whom he was expected 


to give special study and guidance. 


One of these teachers was Miss 


Wein who in this article presents a description and an evaluation of 


the demonstration class. 


The “Journal” will welcome the telling of 


similar experiences in summer school classes in business subjects. 


11. pupils were introduced to the 

iypewriter at the first meeting 
of the class. Under the teacher’s 
direction, they learned to place their 
fingers on the guide keys from the 
chart they watched. Using the 
“frftfgfefbf dedcd” drill, the teacher 
directed their fingers over the entire 
keyboard even before they inserted 
paper into their machines. 

Hlaving covered the keyboard and 
learned to feel for the keys, the class 
proceeded to insert paper into the 
machines. In the process, the fol- 
lowing parts of the machine were 
learned: the name plate, the lateral 
paper guide, the right roller knob, 
the paper release, and the line space 
gauge. Marginal stops were used 
and named. Learning to release the 
carriage and to return it, introduced 
the students to the carriage release, 
the carriage, and the space line lever. 

After demonstrating correct strok- 
ing to the class, the teacher led them 
to type, dictating and typing at the 
front of the room. At the end of 
the first class meeting some of the 
students were able to type their 
names,} 

_After the second class meeting, 
time was provided each day for the 
student to practice by himself. At 
first a short time at the end of the 
period; later a longer time at the 
end of the hour and a short period 
at the beginning of the hour. 

During the second class meeting, 
atter calling for errors made, the 
teacher showed the pupils how to 
diagnose these errors and to make 
‘emedial drills for them. 


Sentence work was begun in the 
second hour, also, from the teacher’s 
dictation. However, the pupils did 
not use a printed copy until the third 
hour or class meeting. 


om The demonstration class met five times a week, 
ty minutes a period, for four and one-half weeks. 
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Class work at this time consisted 
of dictation of a finger drill, dicta- 
tion of the alphabet forward and 
backward, and dictation of an alpha- 
bet sentence. Dictation of the finger 
drill and the alphabet was discon- 
tinued by the end of the first week. 
Review was done by means of dicta- 
tion of a sentence typed the previous 
day. The pupils were then directed 
in concerted class work on a new 
sentence, and then were given in- 
structions for typing individually for 
the remainder of the period. In- 
structions were similar to this: 

Type three sentences one after an- 

other. Then circle your errors. Do 

the finger drill for incorrectly typed 
letters. Then drill on words. Then 
retype the sentences. 


Learning Words in Sentence 
Arrangements 


Dictation and class work from the 
very beginning emphasized not the 
letter, but the word and the sentence. 
After the keyboard was learned, even 
before any degree of mastery had set 


High School 

Pupils in the 

Demonstration 
Class in 


Typewriting 


in, the pupils were learning words in 
sentence arrangements. When diffi- 
cult combinations of letters were 
reached, the teacher showed the stu- 
dents how to practice such words. 
She broke up the words into “type- 


writer” syllables and dictated these 
syllables to the pupils until they 
could type them with facility and 
some speed. Then, the word was put 
together and typed. 

The teacher proceeded in the class 
with a keen understanding of the 
value of satisfaction to pupils in 
learning. Many opportunities for 
success were provided. During dic- 
tation drills, the teacher stepped the 
pupils often to ask how many had 
typed the few words or letters dic- 
tated without error, or with one 
error. Pupil response to these ques- 
tions was always enthusiastic, and 
the frequency with which the ques- 
tions were asked gave hope to the 
others who had not typed accurately. 
This policy of the teacher had two 
effects : 

1. It tended to keep the pupils enthusi- 
astic and anxious to learn. 

2. It tended to keep the pupils from 
looking at the machine while they were 
typing. 

The frequent opportunities for 
looking at their work, which the 
teacher provided the pupils at first, 
removed their curiosity to see what 
was happening on the paper. This 
curiosity is often one of the causes 
of the development of the habit of 
looking at the paper while one is 
typing. 

At the end of the second week the 
method of typing capital letters was 
introduced. This was done by dis- 
tributing another sheet of sentences 
which were written with capitals be- 
ginning the sentence as is the usual 
practice. 

The problem, then, was raised by 
the new sentences. The teacher in- 
dicated the use of the shift keys and 
how they were used. She demon- 


Courtesy American Seating Company 


strated and practiced with the class, 
reaching with the little fingers for 
the shift keys, depressing the key, 
and raising the carriage. She raised’ 
the question, “Why two shift keys?” 
and was answered by a pupil. 
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The drill was: 
Type 7—shift 7, release, space 
Type The—shift The space, asked for 
raised capitals, explained reason, and 
gave remedy. 
Type Our—shift Our space 
Type We—shift We space. 
Type Men—capital Men space 
Type Did—capital Did space 
Later during the same period, the 
teacher no longer even dictated 


“capital,” relying upon the fact that 


the pupils were reading their copy to 
make them capitalize. 


Introduction of Paragraph Work 


At the beginning of the third week 
paragraph work was_ introduced. 
The use of the tabular stops and the 
tabular key was demonstrated and 
practiced. However, the pupils did 
not immediately go into the typing 
of paragraphs but wrote two sen- 
tences one after the other, leaving 
two spaces after the period between 
the sentences. The first paragraph 
material distributed contained four 
sentences. 

During the third week numbers 
were also introduced. The manner 
of introduction was similar to that 
used with the capitals. A new list 
of sentences was distributed in which 
the sentences were numbered. One 
was merely noted as small / and the 
class proceeded to type the sentence 
from dictation. 

When the class came to the sec- 
ond sentence, the teacher asked the 
pupils to reach for 2. Then, she 
dictated sw2s several times, after 
which she dictated s2s and then 
12121212121212. Then, she dictated: 
2. After,etc. Sentence 2 was so 
arranged that the division of a word 
at the end of the line was necessary. 
The hyphen was then introduced and 
practiced. Its use at the end of the 
line was explained and practiced at 
the end of the line. The spacing of 
the hyphen in words was also ex- 
plained and used in the word “‘first- 
class.” 

This procedure was followed in 
teaching the rest of the numbers and 
the special characters which are 
found on the fourth row. 

The numbers were all learned by 
the end of the fourth week. By this 
time, too, paragraph work was so 
organized that the following plan of 
work for the class was used: Reme- 
dial or individual work began the 
period; class work, under the direc- 
tion and dictation of the teacher 
followed and was concerned with 
either the presentation of new ma- 
terial, review of a lesson recently 
learned, or word building; after this, 
the class typed old (previously prac- 
ticed) paragraph material for three 
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minutes and then checked for errors ; 
a new paragraph was then typed for 
three minutes and checked; and, 
finally, a remedial drill was organ- 
ized to correct the errors, and the 
new paragraph was practiced as 
many times as possible. 

The pupils were not informed 
during the fourth week that any 
record of their timed typing was be- 
ing kept so that they would not de- 
velop any nervousness about the 
situation, 

During this time the pupils were 
given a demonstration of speed typ- 
ing and a lesson on how to acquire 
speed by a champion typist. This 
lesson inspired many to speed and 
seemed to affect accuracy for a day. 

At the end of the fourth week the 
matter of placement was taken up. 
The desirability of good placement 
was agreed upon by the class. The 
size of the paragraph was discussed 
and double spacing was decided up- 
on because the paragraph was so 
short. The pupils were then told 
that good placement requires that the 
top and side margins be approxi- 
mately equal with the bottom margin 
slightly larger. The pupils were then 
instructed to approximate the top 
margin by putting the paper in the 
machine and turning the roller until 
the desired place was reached. They 
were then instructed to set their 
right and left margin stops at points 
which would give them side margins 
equal to the top margin. The stu- 
dents then typed the paragraph. 

During the fifth and final week the 
special characters in the fourth row 
of keys were taken up. 


Evaluation of the Method of 
Instruction 


The method of instruction seemed 
a good one for at least two reasons: 

1. The pupils of average intelligence 
and ability were able to learn typewriting 
as well as were those of greater ability. 

2. The method took into consideration 
the laws of learning to make the instruc- 
tion more effective. 

In the summary of class instruc- 
tion I indicated that the law of effect 
was carefully utilized to enable stu- 
dents to acquire an attitude of suc- 
cess with regard to typewriting and 
to make them want to continue. 

At no time during the term did it 
seem that motivation was unnatural, 
that the problem which arose was 
not to be expected. Nor did the 
class move on to a new topic until 
they were ready to go on. When 
capitals were introduced, they were 
introduced in their natural setting 
after the students had mastered the 
keyboard. 


Ample opportunity was provided 
for the pupils to see how the correct 
method looked when employed and | 


to hear the sound of the typewriter [7 


when the method was used. 
Practice was provided on-the sen- | 
tence level. Typewriting practice 
was therefore meaningful. It had 
enough sense to hold the typist’s at- 
tention and enough to make him de- | 
sire to complete it. When difficulties | 
were reached in the typing of these | 
larger units, they were broken dowa 
—sentences into words, words into 
“typewriter” syllables. These broken | 
down units were not, however, al- — 
lowed to remain as such. They were 
put together again, after they had 
been mastered, to make the whole. 


A very important part of the ei- —7 


fective method of instruction was 
the development of automatization. 
The pupil’s habit of responding to a 
single, specific stimulus was chang- 
ed so that an entire series of respon- 
ses was called out by a single stimu- 
lus. This is done by developing the © 
kinesthetic sensations produced in | 
performing a series of operations. 
The shift-key lesson previously de- 
scribed illustrates how the teacher © 
did this. 

The pupils were first made aware 
of the correct method of typing a 
capital letter. Then, they tried to do 
likewise and were quite conscious of 
the sensations produced because they © 
were trying to copy the teacher's 
model. The teacher’s dictation kept 
them repeating the operation until 
the habit was formed and they no 
longer had to think about the proc- 
esses involved in striking a capital 
letter. 
forced the pupils off the single re- 
sponse level to the point of using the 
whole series of responses at the 
sight of a capital letter. 

For one of my pupils, the instruc- 
tion in class was sufficient to give her 
a mastery of the keyboard great 
enough so that at the end of the 
four and one-half weeks she could 
type old material at the net rate of 
twenty-one words a minute. 

The value of this course for my 
other pupil was not very great. 
While the first student was able to 
acquire besides her typing skill a 
critical attitude toward her work 
and the ability to apply remedial 
measures, the second student, with 
individual instruction and constant 
supervision, achieved only the bar- 
est minimum of skill and hardly any 
ability to judge her work beyond 
noting the errors made. Her at- 
tempts at providing remedies were 
ineffectual, and she had no ideals 
with regard to technique. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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factors which have pro- 
duced the youth problem are 
both biological and sociological. In 
both phases the keynote for the 
solution of the problem points 
squarely toward more effective 
training for youth, the former con- 
cerning itself with the physical and 
mental make-up of individuals and 
the latter resulting from the inter- 
play of our teeming mass life with 
recent economic and social condi- 
tions. 


Statistics of Unemployed Youth 


Recent statistics indicate that of 
the 20,100,000 young people of 16 
io 24 years of age, inclusive, in the 
United States: 

4,000,000 are in full-time schools and 

colleges 


500,000 without employment are taking 
part-time school work 
2,800,000 are young married women not 

employed and not in school 
7,800,000 are employed at full-time or 
part-time nonrelief jobs 
300,000 are out of school and uhem- 
ployed but not seeking em- 
ployment 
4,700,000 are out of school, unemployed 
and seeking employment. 


The Relation of Education to 
Unemployment 


Employment, then, is chief among 
the problems of youth. The eco- 
nomic causes of youthful unemploy- 
ment offer no indications for solution 
of the problem. A survey of the 
types of work being done by those 
who are employed offers an insight 
with more hopeful implications. 
Keen observers have concluded that 
the trend of increase in employment 
lies both in the public and _ pro- 
fessional fields and in domestic and 
personal service. An increase in man 
power employed in agriculture is 
out of the range of probability. 
Technological improvements in 
manufacturing transportation 
indicate increased production without 
proportionately increased employ- 
ment. On the other hand, public 
services are undermanned and do- 
mestic and personal services will ex- 
pand with a rise in the standard of 


The Problem of Youth Unemployment be- 
comes then, Not Alone that of Finding 
Jobs; it is also that of Preparing Youth for 


the Jobs In Existence. 
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WhatlstheYouth Problem? 


by Ruby V. Perry 


Principal, Allen High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Editor’s Remark: This abstract of a report by the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education has been prepared 
by Miss Perry as Chairman of the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion’s committee on Relations with the American Youth Commission. 
It is hoped that the affiliated associations of our National Council will 
encourage their 12,000 membership to study this report and consider 
applying as much as practicable the proposals which are made. 


living. In all of these fields the 
prognosis for unemployment is much 
more hopeful for girls than for boys. 

It has also been directly deter- 
mined that “many of the unemploy- 
ed youth are out of work because 
they are unable to qualify for posi- 
tions available, and not because there 
are no openings.” A survey conduct- 
ed by a large middle western univer- 
sity reports that “seventy per cent of 
the young men and women inter- 
viewed who did not have jobs were 
unemployed because of either inade- 
quate training or some personal de- 
ficiency. A CCC director found that 
a very large percentage of unem- 
ployed World War veterans in the 
camp had lost their jobs because of 
their unfortunate attitude toward 
their work.” 

The problem of youth unemploy- 
ment becomes then, not alone that 
of finding jobs; it is also that of 
preparing youth for the jobs in ex- 
istence. Present programs of train- 
ing and of placement are at fault. 


Economics and the Educative 
System 


The American program of a sys- 
tem of free, secular, tax-supported 
schools for all the children of ele- 
mentary and secondary school age 
has been called the “Opportunity 
Magnificent” represents a 
benevolent educational program that 
has never been undegaken by any 
other society of people. Yet, coin- 
cidently, the educative system has 
been faced not only with a two per 
cent a year increase in_ enroll- 
ment in secondary schools since 1920, 
but, also, a saturation of the voca- 
tions, professions, industry, and 
business with men to fill the positions 
available. 


The significant social facts arising 
from the situation center around the 
truth that society has reached the 
limit of its willingness, if not its 
ability under the present tax system, 
to continue the financial burden of 
this ever-increasing program. The 
educational curriculums offered have 
had to be widely differentiated to 
meet the needs of the greater num- 
bers of young people going to the 
public schools. 


What Types of Education Shall We 
Offer To Our Youth? 


The types of education offered 
must be carefully chosen and the 
quality of the education presented 
must be seriously considered. Youth 


“in terms of individual differences, 


capacities and interests must be class- 
ified. The relationship of the 
schools to industry, business, and the 
professions must be charted. If only 
a limited number of the products of 
our schools can be used effectively 
in the vocational life of America, it 
seems the dictation of wisdom to 
limit the number in training for 
specific types of work to those of 
marked ability or adaptability for 
respective fields of interest. A study 
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cupational life of the country, to- 
gether with a system in developing 
techniques for the discovery of these 
characteristics, is particularly indi- 
cated to those engaged in technical 
traming. 


Problems Confronting Secondary 
Education 


Among the current criticisms 
which educators are unable to satis- 
factorily refute are: 


(1) Indefinite Aim 

Americans do not know what they want 
their secondary schools to do. In con- 
trast to the systems in foreign countries, 
there is no underlying philosophy, no 
American “Culture” to be sustained and 
transmitted. If secondary education is 
going to have any vitality it cannot be 
allowed to continue to drift. Since wander- 
ing aimlessly among the dying embers of 
ancient cultures has proved ineffective, pro- 
vision must be made whereby there will 
be allowed in the state supported schools 
discussion of the vital issues of contem- 
porary life. 


(2) Unrelated Preparation 

For the most part secondary education 
does not aim at the preparation for the 
future vocational life of youth. It does 
not make proper provision for youth for 
aiming at any specific objective. In this 
category business training schools have 
blazed shining avenues of progressive help- 
fulness. They too, however, must meet 
the present crisis with enlarged curricu- 
lums tending away from the standardized 
stenography and bookkeeping into a 
broader scope of occupational offerings. 


(3) Lack of Guidance 
Lack of guidance is a glaring weakness in 
secondary education. An adequate pro- 
gram must do much more than train the 
child for a job and help him find it upon 
completion of such training. It implies 
adequate orientation for each child with 
respect “‘to his own nature, interests; apti- 
tudes, and abilities. It must help him to 
understand the world in which we live 
and help him to adjust himself to it in a 
satisfactory manner. The ultimate ob- 
jective of such guidance should be the 
full development of the personality of each 
individual.” Since personality maladjust- 
ments constitute a fertile source of social 
conflict, vocational unpreparedness, social 
failure and suspension of mental activity, 
the procedure to be followed calls for a 
thorough medical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical study of each pupil for * ‘youth can 
be saved from their delinquencies far more 
effectively than they can be treated for 
them.”’ 

(4) Weakness in Character Training for 

Citisenship 

Educational programs give evidence of in- 
sufficient emphasis in moral, character, 
and citizenship training. Perhaps the most 
significant outcome of the much talked of 
economic collapse has been declivity in 
character. A significant aspect is the de- 
fault of trusted executives in business and 
finance. Economic life has been “char- 
acterized by the desire for excessive profits, 
political exploitation, and the sale of 
worthless securities to a gullible people, 
whose chief aim in life is to get rich quick 
by whatever means at their disposal.” 
The problem now centers around shifting 
the center of gravity from material pros- 
perity to the human, moral and spiritual 
values. It is complicated by the funda- 
scenes concept of the separation of the 
Church and State, and the divergence of 
religion and education. Life, religion, and 
education have been so departmentalized 
that many and varied approaches must be 
sought. The home, the school, and the 
church are no longer able to unify their 
efforts in this most fundamental problem. 
On the one hand, modern youth is essen- 
tially honest, frank, and possessed of a 
strong sense of social responsibility and 
moral idealism. On the other hand, ex- 
acting in its standards, youth is precipitate 
in abandonment when once disillusioned. 
“If the high moral idealism of youth is 
to be conserved, it must be matched by 
honor, integrity, and high social purpose 
among governmental and business institu- 
tions of society. Thus, and thus only, 
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can permanent citizenship values and moral 
character be evolved from secondary edu- 
cation. 


(5) Neglect of Health 

Consideration of health is essential to the 
entire program. Although American 
medicine has made rapid recent advances, 
still literally millions of people are without 
medical care. Despite the developments in 
modern dentistry, thousands of our young 
people are never served by any dentist. 
Very little money that is spent on medical 
care goes toward the prevention of disease, 
so that the ‘‘pound of cure” is expended 
which the proverbial ‘‘ounce of prevention’ 
might have made unnecessary. Because 
physical diseases and physical handicaps 
rank among the major causes of depend- 
ency, occasion individual incapacity and 
unhappiness, because they cause economic 
loss and social waste, because they con- 
tribute to failure in school, to juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime, and because 
they account for probably one-half of all 
mental illnesses, and for a_ substantial 
amount of mental deficiency, it is clear 
that the problem of health is undeniably 
— the province of education. 

While those in the age group from twelve 
to twenty-four are normally less afflicted 
by disabling illnesses than any others, 
they are also peculiarly susceptible to cer- 
tain serious illnesses such as typhoid fever, 
venereal diseases, and tuberculosis. We 
cannot have a nation of healthy people if 
we do not have a healthy youth group. 
Such a group is impossible unless means 
of making medical care available to all 
is devised, 

(0) Inadequate Preparation for the lVise 


Use of Leisure 

It is apparent that leisure time will con- 
tinue to be of much greater moment in the 
life of the individual youth and of the 
community than was true heretofore. An 
increasing amount of work done by ma- 
chinery will result in shorter work days. 
Education must prepare not only for a 
world of less work, more wealth and more 
leisure, but provide recreational activities 
for the spare hours. The question at 
present is ‘‘whether it is better to have 
the recreational program under the man- 
agement of educators, or to have recreation 
set up as a special department under mu- 
nicipal or community government.” It is 
sufficient to say here that educators should 
lose no time in submitting an enlarged 
educational plan to include a recreational 
program, 

(7) Disregard of Rural Youth and Ne- 

groes 

The needs of rural youth, and of the youth 
among racial minorities, particularly of the 
negro race, cannot be continuously ignored 
by the program of education. There is at 
present no rural youth organization capable 
of holding the attention of youths from 
sixteen to twenty-five. These youths pre- 
sent ‘many interests, a variety of problems, 
and are already carrying on a variety of 
activities—all largely unguided and_ undi- 
rected. American Indians and Mexico- 
Americans are distinguished largely by 
nationalities rather than by race. It is 
the plight of the underprivileged Southern 
negro that demands sympathetic attention 
and constructive action. It is in this 
class that we approach nearest to failure in 
the ideal of providing education for all 
youth of secondary school age. In two 
states, Arkansas and Mississippi, only 4.7 
per cent of the Negro population of high 
school age is actually enrolled in high 
schools—a situation due to lack of actual 
high school _ facilities. If it is really 
meant to make secondary education avail- 
able to every child, the work has scarcely 
been initiated among the negroes of the 
South, 


Child Labor 


Although as a problem, child labor 
was temporarily suspended by NRA 
codes, which fixed the minimum age 
for employment at sixteen, the ur- 
gency of finding placement for 
young people nearer twenty years of 
age was seemingly of equal force in 
bringing about the desired non-em- 
ployment of children of tender age. 

However, the frailties of volun- 
tary compliance dictate ratification 
which would give to Congress only 
the power to act. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Studies of reports made of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice show that 
37.47 per cent of all arrests made in 
1935 were of persons under 25 years 
of age and with 19 years as the 
highest frequency. Robbery, burg- 
lary, larceny and auto theft were the 
most frequent crimes. 

The Children’s Bureau estimates 
that 1.2% of all children of juvenile 
court age make up offenders in the 
300,000 cases handled yearly by ju- 
venile courts. The realization that 
50 per cent of these will in later 
years develop into criminal offenders 
makes the outlook especially distress- 
ing. 

The need of more consistent na- 
tional methods of handling cases in 
court and the absolute lack of suffi- 
cient data to compile national re- 
ports on juvenile delinquency create 
additional problems. An adequate 
method of keeping records and uni- 
formity in the systems used in the 
various states are reported needs. 


Implications for Imitation 


In conclusion there may be cited a 
few practical activities that have 
been reported by the Committee on 
Youth Problems of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Breathitt County, Kentucky, has 
launched a demonstration program, A 
county council has concerned itself with 
guidance problems of youth. A county 
survey has presented actual as well as 
potential resources to aspiring young peo- 
ple. County health officers help with the 
health program. Surveys are financed by 
the Relief Administration funds, The 
University of Kentucky provides occupa- 
tional speakers, the meetings being held 
in the Jackson City Auditorium, the 
Breathitt County High School Auditorium 
and the Jefferson Hotel. 

The Connecticut State Employment 
Service has made a study of applications 
for work. Over 73 per cent of the young 
people seeking jobs were untrained; they 
had obtained their previous jobs by a 
chance method and came to the employ- 
ment office ready and anxious to “take 
anything.” 

The Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational 
School offers a comprehensive placement 
service. Local business firms and house- 
holders are informed that the school is 
prepared to furnish workers trained in 
specific lines with the two-fold result that 
the industries call the school when in 
need of employees and that the students 
are trained for types of work in which 
vacancies are most likely to occur, 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University is wonder- 
ing if it is not possible to sponsor prac- 
tical programs which could be planned 
and developed by the young folk them- 
selves. It is conceded that well-trained 
adults might give wise guidance when 
needed, but the mooted question centers 
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USINESS Education may be 

divided into three divisions— 
Pusiness Educatién for the Con- 
sumer, Business Education for the 
Vocation, and Business Education 
for Social Relationship. While these 
three divisions may not be the offi- 
cially recognized divisions, still they 
<cem to be very logical. In planning 
the business student’s program, it 
scems absolutely necessary that these 
three objectives be given the utmost 
consideration. Let us, in order that 
this matter be brought before the 
reader in the best way, define each 
of these objectives. 


Business Education for the 
Consumer 


Business Education for the con- 
sumer is that part of business educa- 
tion which deals with the individual’s 
personal relationships with business. 
liy these personal relationships are 
nieant purchases for personal and 
jamily consumption and the procur- 
ing of the services which are neces- 
sary for more efficient living ; for ex- 
ample, how to buy clothes, food and 
shelter; how to procure transporta- 
tion, insurance, medical, dental and 
like services. 

This will mean that the student 
must make a comprehensive study of 
his every-day life, the life in his 
home and the possibilities which the 
future helds in store for him. This 
will mean that he must get a real 
understanding of those things which 
we have taken for granted, and for 
so long a time have believed to be 
understood, while, as a matter of 
fact, the lack of this knowledge has 
been the cause of a large part of our 
maladjustment. This type of educa- 
tion, while new to many, has not had 
the emphasis that it really deserves. 


Preparation for a Vocation 


Business Education for a vocation 
was the earliest form of business ed- 
ucation and was probably the reason 
for the existence of commercial de- 
partments. Business education meant 
the preparation of stenographers, 
typists, and bookkeepers. All other 
forms of business knowledge were 
to be learned on the job; in fact, the 
great number of so-called business 
men thought that they could expect 
nothing from the school except this 
technical knowledge. 

To give an example of how little 
value business education was, it is 
only necessary to recall how the 
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The New-Type Business Education 


and the General Public 


by Henry |. Chaim 


Head of Department of Business, High School of Commerce 
San Francisco, California 


How are we going to sell the new plan of business education? 


The 


first responsibility is with the teachers of business subjects themselves. 
Are they willing to learn what the new ideals are, and change their 
methods to meet changing conditions? Are they willing to take part 


in conferences and read the periodicals, intelligently? 


In this way 


only can they know what is going on and can they get an understand- 


ing of the new ideals in business education. 


In addition, these teach- 


ers should support their various state and national organizctions in 

order that these organizations can carry on extensive public relations 

programs. Business education can then be placed on an educational 
footing which will render it well nigh impregnable. 


early, as well as many of our mod- 
ern, business men went into business. 
A young man started out with a job 
in some mercantile establishment. He 
saved his money, or by some means 
obtained some capital and then pro- 
ceeded to look around for a location. 
This “location” might be in his home 
city or in some neighboring town. 
With information usually of the 
most sketchy type, based probably 
upon hearsay and with a cursory 
glance over the prospective territory 
and its environs, he opened his shop, 
store, or factory. Because of the 
enormous growth of this nation, he 
was, in spite of his unscientific be- 
ginning, successful. If he was un- 
successful he had plenty of things to 
blame, and so he easily eased his own 
conscience and made another start. 

The influence of this wasteful 
method of merchandising and manu- 
facturing cannot be estimated, but it 
is certainly safe to assume that it had 
a great effect on the present eco- 
nomic conditions. The business man 
looked to the school only for his vo- 
cationally trained business assistant. 
The school was content to go merrily 
on its academic way and to take no 
notice of anything except a certain 
technical responsibility. The com- 
mercial department made no_ prog- 
ress and finally came to serve as the 
dumping grounds for the weaker 
students. 

Fond mothers all looked forward 
to a professional career for their 
more intelligent offspring and felt, 
“Well, they can always go into busi- 
ness.” So then we had our stenog- 


_ he wants it. 


raphers and our typists, and out 
bookkeepers ; but consumer’s educa- 
tion, and our general business educa- 
tion was left to the academic, eco- 
nomic, social and theoretical sciences. 
In economics we studied and proved 
theories beyond the studcat’s scope, 
and in our sciences we worked on 
material far away from the common 
and harassing details and activities 
of life. The school then, in the eyes 
of the business man, had a twofold 
purpose—first, the transmission of 
that knowledge which was consid- 
ered education, namely our academic 
curriculum, and secondly, our tech- 
nical business program. 


Social Relationships 


Our early history of merchandis- 
ing and production was mainly con- 
cerned with getting enough materials 
manufactured, and enough merchan- 
dising centers located. Now, of 
course, this condition has changed. 
We are now largely living in a buy- 
er’s market, that is, the buyer can 
get what he wants where and when 
In earlier merchandis- 
ing activities, the merchant stood be- 
hind his counter and awaited the cus- 
tomer. Today all merchandise is, 
generally speaking, of the same 
grade and standard in relation to the 
price paid. Whether you buy from 
one firm or another, or one brand or 
another, it is largely a matter of so- 
cial relationship. 

This social relationship is spoken 
of in many terms. You may call it 
personality, individuality, or what- 
ever name you may use. In terms of 
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the individual, it means, dress, poise, 
cleanliness; or in terms of some 
more scientific statements, impres- 
siveness, tact, concentration, im- 
agination, and other abilities needed 
in business life. These abilities, like 
our physical education program, can 
and must be developed if our pro- 
gram of business education is to be 
successful. To those who have looked 
at our business education program, 
it is easy to see that we have barely 
touched on the problems of the con- 
sumer, and of social business educa- 
tion, while we need a very rigid 
change in our technical business 
education course of study. 


A Change in Emphasis 


Business educators have believed 
for a long time that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on technical 
business training, especially in the 
high school. This belief comes not 
so much from the fact that we need 
fewer stenographers, typists, and 
bookkeepers, as from the fact that 
we have too many enrolled in these 
classes. There is always a demand 
for good technical business operators 
of all kinds, but the public school has 
been forced to enroll so many in 
our classes that while the produc- 
tion of good stenographers has not 
been great, still those few have not 
been good enough because they did 
not have a real opportunity for real 
accomplishment. The student comes 
to our public schools and demands 
these technical subjects, and even 
though he is, in many cases, not 
adapted to the work, he occupies a 
place in classes and retards those 
who could really do good work. This, 
of course, is due to the very nature 
of American Democracy, and the 
American public school system. 

The job of the business depart- 
ments of our schools, is two-fold; 
first, to teach the prospective citizen 
how to manage his personal business, 
which we may call consumer educa- 
tion, and then to fit him to enter the 
business world, not merely as an 
operator of a machine or as a stenog- 
rapher, but as a worker with some 
practical business knowledge which 
will enable him to get a _ job. 
Whether that job be as a truck driv- 
er or a clerk in a grocery store, or in 
any of the thousands of minor cler- 
ical or manual business jobs, the 
school must do something about it. 
As long as we insist on sending all 
our children to school, we must see 
that their education is such as will 
enable them to meet actual economic 
conditions. 

This broadening influence of a 
new-type business curriculum would 
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necessarily change the picture of 
many of the high school subjects 
materially. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, chemistry. Under our new 
program the boy who is to go into 
the grocery business would be taught 
moulds, refrigeration and its ef- 
fects, temperature in its relation to 
foods, and the chemistry of foods, in 
order to understand food values; the 
chemistry of oils and greases, in re- 
lation to delivery vehicles; ventila- 
tion and its relation to the stock on 
the shelves. The prospective butcher 
would have still other phases of 
chemistry and_ biology. Science, 
mathematics and English must all 
change to meet this new educational 
objective. It is not the purpose of 
this article to more than touch on 
this subject. The real purpose is, as 
its title indicates, to show that con- 
sumer education and ‘‘real” business 
preparation calls for the education of 
the public. 


The Public’s Attitude toward 
Education 


Education in the United States is 
largely a public enterprise, and re- 
gardless of what educational experts 
may call education, the public has in 
its mind a fairly good idea of what 
it expects the boy or girl to take out 
of the school room. While it may 
complain about our school and about 
the poor job in education that the 
school is doing, still it is not going to 
be an easy task to have it accept new 
ideas, especially if these new ideas 
are in conflict with certain precon- 
ceived ideas which it has in mind. 

The great mass of the general pub- 
lic of today has been educated in 
our academic curriculum. It has 
had its literary-composition-analysis- 
great masters English, its Euclidean 
mathematics, its battles and leaders 
in history, the proving of proven 
facts in science, and the reading and 
translation of great masters in mod- 
ern languages, and some smattering 
of Latin and Greek. That is its 
definition of education, and the pub- 
lic expects its youth to have it in 
order that they, too, may be called 
educated. 

If we are going to teach consum- 
ers’ science, consumers’ economics, 
consumers’ typing, consumers’ book- 
keeping, consumers’ business knowl- 
edge, and other consumers’ subjects, 
what is going to happen to Mr. and 
Mrs. General Public’s ideals? It is 
not going to be an easy matter to 
change these ideas. Then when we 
try to teach these social relationships 
which have been long considered a 
concern of the home, we are at the 
beginning of a problem almost as 


great, if not greater, than the educa- 
tional problem. The business edu- 
cator is going to find that this is 
more of a problem than merely get- 
ting the new courses in the school 
curriculum which in itself is not go- 
ing to be an easy matter. It is go- 
ing to call for a rather extensive re- 
organization of public education and 
for redefinition in the mind of the 
public as to the purpose and content 
of education. 


A Challenge to Business Teachers 


The big question is how we are go- 
ing to sell this new, but worth while, 
plan of business education. The first 
responsibility is with the teachers of 
business subjects themselves. Are 
they willing to learn what these new 
ideals are, and change their methods 
to meet changing conditions? Are 
they willing to take part in confer- 
ences and read the periodicals, in- 
telligently? In this way only can 
they know what is going on and can 
they get an understanding of the new 
ideals in business education. In ad- 
dition, these teachers should support 
their various state and national or- 
ganizations in order that these or- 
ganizations can carry on extensive 
public relations programs. Business 
education can then be placed on an 
educational footing which will render 
it well nigh impregnable. 

If the name Business Education is 
to become more than a mere name, 
then something must be done by 
those who call themselves Business 
Educators, to make that name mean 
something in the business world. 
Business is in a state of flux. It is 
always changing, and if we are busi- 
ness educators, and hope to get the 
confidence and the cooperation of 
business men, we must give up some, 
and change others, of our old tradi- 
tional ideas and keep step with prog- 
ress. In that way, we may in the 
future have the business men looking 
to us for guidance, and thus our 
student out-put will be given a just 
reward for their labors in our de- 
partments. 

Change does not, in any sense of 
the word, mean the throwing out of 
the curriculum, the whole of the 
present set-up. It does not mean 
that new names shall take the place 
of old, but it does mean that we 
shall have to get facts and figures 
to justify the existence of ideas 
which we cannot at the present 
justify except by historical prec- 
edent. Our present commercial cur- 
riculum must justify its existence in 
a very material way. 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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1S 1S 
get- 
hool by Carlton John Siegler and Edward Reich 
t go- Newtown High School 
> §O- Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
ov | N a great many schools where mer- 4. Care and Uses 13. Miscellaneous furs: seal, mole, mon- 
ic j In stor ey. 
ising is taught, the work in e 
itent | chandis ee ” At home 14. The steps in the making of a fur 
nou-textiles is slighted because of 5. Selling Points 
z the absence of a text or of trained Qualities—how to test different qualities 15. Dyeing the fur 
teachers, whereas the courses in tex- 
hers tiles are excellent and complete. As Causes for price variations © ieee 
soc § ) 7. Related Industries B. What furs shall I recommend to elderly 
ports in the general direction of a nd 
> a at urs sha recommend to those 
re complete background in mer customers wishing them for special 
chandising. The following is typical of the treat- occasions? ' : 
ment of a topic: 18. Some furs and their selling points. 
; incidentally, a non textile course Fur 19. Felt, glue, brushes and their relation 
should have a consumer angle. In ta fare. 
1 ee : at is fur? Make a drawing o 
ail the centers of commercial educa- the skin and hair structure. . Points in the preparation of Homework 
tion in this country there is con- 2. What is the influence of environment on “F ur” ; ; 
siderable discussion on the nature of on fur? Give example. 1. Study the natural environment of the 
a consumer education course, which 3. are assorted? How are — geography. 
: ass ? 2: atura r anima 
will inevitably be. included in our 4. The water rodents, beaver, die colon of on the 
commercial education program. The muskrat, nutria. Market. 
merchandising course, by and large, 5. Valuable land rodents: squirrel, mar- 4. Give the uses of the fur. 5 
oliers the best starting point for the cost of a fur piece 
. Furs in the cat family: leopard, or fur coat. 
thinking on the consumer education jaguar, ocelot. 6. Attach pictures of the furs. 
Jaguar, I 


problem. 


~~" lhe first book to be published in 
d ihe field to include textiles and non- 
textiles and to give the merchandis- 
: ing as well as the consumer’s angle 
lead is Consumers Goods—An Introduc- 
= tory Study of the Material Founda- 
f tions of Modern Civilization by 
es Reich and Siegler. The syllabus of- 
my a fered herewith follows to some ex- 
r d. es tent the book. 
tis @ The list of topics for the term is handed 
uSI- to each pupil. This gives the pupil a 
the general idea of the work to be covered. 
of The pupil is informed that a scrap book 
ne is to be handed i in at the end of the term, ~ 
> Each pupil is also to select the topic in 
idi- which he is most interested and prepare a 
og- special report on it, and thus acquire a 
the special knowledge through his concentra- 
tion and specialization on the subject. 
ing (The instructor will advise the student 
our how the topic can be subdivided so that 
ust special phases of the work can be select- 
de- ed.) 
A plan for presenting the topics is ar- 
ranged so as to impart knowledge and 
of develop those abilities which will be 
of needed most in the mercantile field. 
the _ Each topic is divided as follows: (The 
? instructor decides on the order to be 
an followed.) 
ice : Part of a Student Furniture Project 
we 1. History 
What is the meaning of the subject 7. Furs in the cat family: lynx, civet. 7. Attach samples of the furs. 
res ag or early origin 8. The dog furs: wolf, fox (red, sil- 8. Attach pictures of the animals. 
aS “arly status or condition and blue) kitt 
- Present status or condition ver.) cross (white anc ue), kilt, Fur Project: 
ant 2S and gray. : 
es 2. Sources 9. The bear-raccoon. ; A composite picture of furs, fur-making, 
annie AB 10. The weasels: martens, fisher, ermine, and fur-animals must be made by each 
ir- ; mink, kolinsky. student either in a scrap book or on a 
In 3. Manufacturing Process 11. The weasels: wolverine, otter, skunk, large sheet of brown paper. Select ap- : 
Treatment gf raw material badger. proximately 10 furs. Obtain pictures of 
portant, seatures 12. Hoofed animals: sheep, lambs the animals. Obtain fur scraps. Design 
(broadtail, krimmer, caracul). as excellent, clever, and as educational an 
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exhibit as you can. 


The best will be 


publicly displayed and become a perma- 
nent part of our fur museum. 


Honor Work: 
Special reports and work of a very high 


order will receive honor credit. 


Honor 


students are not required to take final 
examination. 


ut 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


un 
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. The MacKay 


. Gloves 


. W 


Reference, Reich & Siegler, Chap. X. 


Leather 


. Leather in ancient days. 


A. The contribution of Sir Humphry Davy, 
Schultz, and Foederer to leather history. 
The machines used in leather making 
and the purpose of each. 
The meaning of: 


A. Green salted, dry, dry-salted hides 
B. Kips, hides, skins 


The animal hides used for leather 

(study six)—tanning materials. 

A. How the hide is prepared for tan- 
ning 

B. the bark tanning process 


. What is the meaning of: 


1. Glazing 2. Patent Leather 3. Suede 4. 
Japanning 5. Lacquering 6. Embossing 


. The Chrome Tanning process. 
. Shoe leathers and the advantages and 


disadvantages of each. 
The parts of a shoe. 


. The manufacture of the Goodyear 


Welt Shoe. 
shoe. 

The turned shoe. 

The types of shoes ad women or 
for men). 

A. What shall I look for when I buy shoes? 
and Glove Leathers. 

A. What shall I look for when I buy gloves? 
Other uses for leather. 


A. What shall I look for when I buy lug- 
gage, belts, straps, etc.? 


How I shall judge price, quality and 


desirability of leather goods. 


The care of leather goods. 
Imitations : 

A. Fabricoid 

B. Leatherette 

Reference, Reich & Siegler, Chap. XI. 


Wood 


. Introduction. 


A. Values of forests other than for lumber 

B. Permanent values of woo 

C. Structure of the wood—rings, 
heart and sap, pith 


grain, 


. Lumber operations. 


A. Seasons for cutting 

B. Establishing camps 

C. Selecting trees for felling 
D. Methods of felling 

©. Logging 

F. Transportation 


. Name ten important articles that re- 


quire wood. 
Manufacture 
Treatments 

B reserving 

B. Quarter mm Plain Sawed 

C. Finishing 

D. Advantages and disadvantages of 
1. Solid wood furniture 
2. Veneer furniture 


such as Seasoning and 


. Uses of lumber as a by-product. 


Hy From the pulp, sap, bark 
. Other uses—coal, sawdust, etc. 


is the difference between a 
hard and a soft wood? 


A. List the hard woods 

B. List the soft woods 

C. A study of walnut, oak and gum wood, 
maple, birch, ash, bass, beech, chestnut, 
poplar, ebony, rosewood, stainwood, teak, 
mahogany, willow, rattan 
re 


bo 


6. 


Period Furniture 


Relation of furniture styles to politi- 
cal and art history. 


A. Gothic 1200-1550 
B. Characteristics of Renaissance Furni- 
ture 1500-1650 
C. Characteristics of Tudor, 
and Jacobean Furniture 
D. Characteristics of Queen Anne Furni- 
ture 
E. A brief study of the furniture designers 
1. Chippendale. 2. Adam Brothers. 3. 
4. Sheraton. 5. 
*hyfe 
F. of Louis 14th 
G. Characteristics of Empire and Victorian 
H. Characteristics of Early American 
I. Characteristics of Modern Furniture 


Reference, Reich & Siegler, Chapter XII. 


Elizabethan 


Duncan 


Paper 


. History of Writing. 


A. Stone 

B. Papyrus 
C. Parchment 
D. Paper 


. Sources of paper. 


A. Wood pulp 
B. Rags 
C. Other sources 


. Method of making paper. 


A. Treatment of wood pulp 
B. Treatment of rags 
C. Manufacture 
1, Fourdrinier machine 
2. Detailed description of finishing 


. Kinds of paper. 


A. Special papers) 
B. Source, use, finishing of each 
C. Effect of ink, water, wrapping 


. Tests. 


A. For strength 

B. For source 

C. For use 

Cellophane. 

A. Characteristics 

B. Selling points 

Reference, Reich & Siegler, 


Chap. XIII. 


China 


. Dramatic points in the development 


of China. 
A. Early history of China 


B. Contributions of Egypt, Greece. China, 
France, Germany, Austria, England, 
America 


C. Pottery centers of today 


. Fundamental Definitions. 


A. Points which interest a customer when 
she chooses china 

B. True meanings and common miscon- 
ceptions of China and Glassware term- 
inology 


. The Manufacture of Dishes. 


A. Mixing 
B. Shaping 

C. Firing 

D. Glazing 

Decorating 

F. Ingredients used 


un 


. Desirable qualities in dishes. 


A. Qualities which a customer finds most 
desirable in dishes 


. Important Wares and their Charac- 


teristics. 
A. Importance of knowing different wares 


. Classification of China Stock. 


A. Purpose for which intended 

B. Ware of which mode 

C. Country in which manufactured 
D. Style of Decoration 

E. Price 


. How is China sold. 


A. Sets 
B. Open Stock 


Reference, Reich & Siegler, Chap. XVI. 
Glass 
. History. 
A. What is Glass? = 
B. What articles of glass are sold in We 
shops ? 
C. Development in various countries: 
Egyptian, French, Bohemian, Venetian, 
English, American 
D. Emphasis on selling points of the, spe- 
cial glassware of the countries mentioned 
. Materials. 
A. 
Where found, grades used, quality 
2 Importance in glass 
B. Lead or Lime 
1. Advantages of each | 
2. Effects of each on finished glass 
C. Potash or soda 
Same as B 1 and 2 
. Process of Manufacture. 


A. Making the batch 
B. Furnaces 
1. Pot 
2. Tank 
Value of each in 
derived 
C. Melting 
1. Fusing 
2. Firing 


the quality of glass 


. Getting Glass for Furnace. 


A. Gathering 
Lading 
. Pouring 


of manufacturing of Tum- 


bler from gathered glass. 
A. Blowing 

B. Pressing 

C. Moulded 

D. Rolled 


. Annealing and Decorating. 


A. Kinds of decoration , 
B. Detailed study of cutting glass 


Special uses. 


A. List general uses of glass 
B. Values of glassware to consumers 
C. Making of window glass 
1. Sheet 
2. Plate 
3. Crown 
D. Making of Optics 
E. Mirrors 


. Use of Glassware in modern homes. 
. Care of Glassware. 


References, Reich & Siegler, Chap. XV. 
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CORNER 


AN ADVERTISING TALK TO OUR 


READERS 


by Robert C. Trethaway 


Publication advertising is good literature from a number of different angles. 
good literature because it is concisely written. 
than any other form of writing. 
reader so much a minute for his time and attention. 
tising, we all repeatedly save many dollars as a reward for one minute’s reading. 


It is 
It yields more information per word 


It is the only literature we know of that pays the 


Guided through publication adver- 


Make it a point to read the advertising section in this magazine month after month. 


We believe that you will find it good and profitable reading. 
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Factors Which Enter Into Learning 
Machine Bookkeeping, Part Il 


by Kalmen Kaplan 


Belmont Evening High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


To meet the increasing demands of modern business conditions, me- 
chanical office appliances are in general use for doing all kinds of de- 


tail routine. 


The result is a demand for employees with a knowledge 


vf modern methods of calculating and bookkeeping. Many schools 
have arranged courses of study to properly prepare students to meet 


these requirements, 


This study, the first part of which appeared in the September num- 
ber of this Journal, is an attempt to discover the factors which de- 
iermine the success of learning machine bookkeeping. 


The Learning Curves 
MPROVEMENT in learning is 
extremely irregular, varying not 

only from individual to individual 
but also in the same individual from 
time to time. Observations made of 
students learning to operate book- 
keeping machines show irregular 
progress from one practice period 
to another. A steady progress is the 
exception. This may be the result 
of a large number of factors. Suc- 
cess on any trial may be the outcome 
of chance elements which may not 
be duplicated on the next trial. The 
attitude of the students may vary 
from trial to trial. On one trial they 
may place the emphasis, whether de- 
liberately or not, on speed, and on 
the succeeding trial on quality. The 
degree of concentration of attention 
is a most significant factor in prog- 
ress. This factor is difficult to con- 
trol. 

The progress made in learning 
may be graphically shown in a 
Learning Curve. There is no typical 
learning curve. It is different for 
different types of learning. In its 
commonest form, the learning curve 
shows practice periods plotted on the 
X axis, and improvement, measured 
in as constant a unit as can be found, 
on the Y axis. 

Studies of learning curves of 
functions involving skills, such as 
telegraphy,® —typewriting,® tossing 
balls, mirror tracing, and the like, 
show that there is a tendency to 
rapid progress at the beginning with 
a later falling away in rate of prog- 
gress. This is commonly explained 
by the fact that a new task has the 
appeal of novelty, which wears off 
with time. In the case of concen- 
trated effort through a long period 


Starch, D., “Educational Psychology.” 
Thorndike, E. L., ‘Educational Psychology.” 
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the falling off may be an evidence of 
fatigue. It is also true that the be- 
ginnings of any skill may involve 
many simple elements or items which 
are already wel! known, needing only 
simple reorganizations which can be 
quickly and easily made. 


Improvement Curves in Learning 
Machine Bookkeeping 


To obtain the learning curves in 
machine bookkeeping the following 
experiment was conducted: 


Subjects. 

The subjects used in the experiment 
were 12 students entering the class at the 
same time. Six were assigned to the 
Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machine, and 
the other six to the Burroughs Bookkeep- 
ing Machine. Each subject practiced two 
evenings a week, two hours each evening. 
The experiment lasted six weeks. 
Procedure. 


a speed and accuracy test, consisting of 
an excercise in addition. The exercise 
was of different amounts for each type 
of machine. The subjects practicing on 
the Burroughs were to add 5 columns of 
28 amounts each; those practicing on the 
Elliott-Fisher, 5 columns of 12 amounts 
each. 

Results. 

The figures in Table I show the time 
(in minutes) taken to complete the exer- 
cise on the Burroughs for the six weeks; 
Table Il shows the time taken on the 
Elliott-Fisher. 

The tables show individual differences 
among the subjects. These differences 
may be chiefly due to differences in zeal 
and concentration, or actual differences in 
the hereditary equipment of the indi- 
viduals. 

The progress is irregular for every sub- 
ject. Successive tests do not show that 
improvement has been made during the 
different weeks of practice. 

The rate of improvement is greater at 
the beginning than at the end for most of 
the Burroughs people. This fact seems 
to be in agreement with the studies made 
by many psychologists.” 

Graphic Representation. 

The information shown in Tables I and 
II are graphically shown in Figures I and 
II. The figures show learning curves of 
the pupils; time is variable; work done, 
constant. 

Figure I shows that pupil M.A. com- 
pleted the exercise at the end of the first 
week—that is, after four hours of prac- 
tice on the Burroughs—in 11.75 minutes; 
at the end of the second week, in 9.5 min- 
utes, etc. The time was greatly reduced 
at the end of the second week. At the 
end of the fourth week, the results were 
not as good as at the end of the second 


"10 Bryan, W. L., and Harter. N., “Studies in 


Once a week—that is, at the end of four the Physiology and Psvchology of the Telegraphic 
hours of practice—each subject was given — Language,” Psychological Review, 4:27-53. 
TABLE I 
PRACTICE ON THE BURROUGHS 
First Wk. Second Wk. Third Wk. Fourth Wk. Fifth Wk. Sixth Wk. 
Students Er. Er. Min. _ Er. Min. _ Er. Min. Er. Er. 
1.75 3 9.5 2 7.5 2 3 6.25 1 5.5 0 
0.0 1 8.75 i 7.0 1 1 6.5 0 6.75 0 
5.0 3 13.0 0 13.5 1 2 11.75 3 8.5 1 
3.5 3 11.0 2 11.5 2 1 9.75 1 8.75 0 
0.75 2 9.0 i) 8.5 1 2 6.75 0 5.75 0 
1.5 0 8.0 0 8.75 2 0 6.75 0 6.0 1 
1 725 12 5928 S695 9 9 4775 4 41.25 2 
Average .... 12.08 2 9.87 8 9.46 1.5 G38 8 7.96 67 6.88 33 
TABLE II 
PRACTICE ON THE ELLIOTT-FISHER 
First Wk. Second Wk. Third Wk. Fourth Wk. Fifth Wk. Sixth Wk. 
Students Er. Er. Min. _ Er. Er. Min. Er. Er. 
Pree 15.5 5 12.0 3 13.1 1 10.0 0 9.25 0 8.75 1 
G. & . 24.0 6 23.5 2 18.5 3 15.0 1 16.25 1 15.5 0 
SS rr 20.25 7 18.75 6 15.0 4 16.5 3 14.75 3 11.75 1 
Be: eee 19.25 5 17.0 3 16.0 0 12.25 1 13.25 1 10.5 1 
| rere 18.5 2 16.5 2 18.0 2 13.5 1 12.0 0 9.5 1 
Totals ......1120 27 1015 18 931 #11 «805 7 «758 S$ 650 4 
Average . 18.66 4.5 16.9 k 15.5 1.8 13.4 1.1 12.6 -8 10.8 8 
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week, but the progress from this time on 
1s evident, although the rate of improve- 
ment is decreased. The curves for the 
other five subjects are to be read similarly. 
The average of the six students is also 
shown. 

Figure II shows the curves for the 
pupils who practiced on the Elliott-Fisher 
machine, together with their average time 
for each week’s exercise. 


later falling away in rate of progress. 
All show peridds of no improvement at 
all. These periods are called plateaus or, 
as Book” calls them, “Breathing Places.” 

The plateaus in the different curves of 
the pupils, as in the curve for pupil M.T. 
in Fig. I on the third week and the fifth 
week, and as in the curves for the other 
pupils on some other weeks, were caused 
by (1) carelessness, (2) decline in effort 
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From the above figures we may con- 
clude that the learning curves show differ- 
ent abilities and different rates of im- 
provement which may be attributed to dif- 
ferences in attitude (although-all students 
were interested in learning the machine), 
in degree of concentration of attention, 
and in native ability. All show a fairly 
rapid progress at the beginning with a 


novelty wears off with fuller acquaintance 
with the machine, (3) fatigue, (4) lack 
of attention, and (5) mood in which the 
pupil was at the time of the test. 

It is possible that the plateau is a char- 
acteristic that is not necessary; it may be 
an indication of poor method, which can 
be eliminated to advantage. 


11 Book, W. F., ‘‘The of Skill,” 
20. Gregg Publishing Co., 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 8) 


a matter for academic discussion. Rather con- 
sider it as a challenge to action. Find out what 
is offered, what is required, and whether or not 
you have a local situation in which you can take 
advantage of this new federal act with profit to 
your pupils, local employers, and taxpayers. 


The time to act in this matter is now. 
But, of course, none should rush ahead 
with half-baked plans for giving this new 
type of training. On the other hand, none 
should proceed so cautiously as to unduly 
delay reaping the full benefits of this new 
act. During the present school year the 
matter should be carefully considered. 
Plans for offering retail-selling courses 
should be worked out by June, 1937. In 
the next school year, 1937-38, there should 
be hundreds of courses such as are con- 
templated in the George-Deen Act. 


Let’s take the initiative from this point 
on and get these new courses organized 
as soon as possible. Already one progres- 
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sive state has drafted a tentative plan for 
the establishment of vocational commer- 
cial schools in which these new part-time 
commercial courses can be offered. If 
such schools are organized in any locality 
it probably will be because commercial 
educators in existing high schools are 
opposed to this new type of business train- 
ing, or are apathetic toward it, or are in- 
sistent on full time rather than part-time 
training, or are otherwise uncooperative 
with those who are charged with respon- 
sibility for the administration of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Act and the 
state acts in conformity with it. Where 
new, separate schools are needed, let’s 
have them. Where existing facilities are 
adequate, let’s use them. 

I have faith to believe that you will 
meet this challenge effectively, but time 
alone will tell whether or nat my faith: is 
justified 
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A DEMONSTRATION CLASS 


(Continued from page 14) 


In other words, such a course as 
this was not of much value to her 
since she was not able to use and 
develop the skill which she acquired 
during her four and one-half weeks 
in this class. However, the fault 
was neither with the method of in- 
struction nor with the student. She 
was probably incapable of doing 
better. 

At the end of this course, I was 
convinced that the finest way to 
conduct methods of teaching is to 
learn the method by watching it in 
practice and by noting its effect up- 
on the pupils. In the final analysis, 
a method of teaching can be valued 
only in its effect upon the students. 
Such a course as this is valuable for 
both the beginning teacher and the 
more experienced teacher. 

Both are given the opportunity to 
watch the reactions of one or two 
pupils to instruction. An integrated 
viewpoint is gained of the stumbling 
blocks which pupils find in learning 
to typewrite. A better understand- 
ing of the student’s way of hurdling 
or reacting to these situations is 
achieved. One learns to appreciate 
reasons for certain techniques in 
teaching which may be explained in 
print, but do not carry half the 
weight that they do in practice. 

One of the best characteristics of 
this course is that it enables the 
teacher students to compare their 
methods of instruction with others 
and to see how each is justified by 
the laws of learning. 

Another good characteristic is the 
weekly conference at which the prob- 
lems of other teacher students in the 
class are discussed so that one can 
gain a complete view of how to treat 
the different types of pupils who 
compose a typewriting class. 


Mississippi Has Two 
Commercial Teacher Organizations 


There are now two associations of 
commercial teachers in Mississippi. One 
group is the commercial section of the 
Mississippi Education Association and 
the newer group is the Mississippi Vo- 
cational Commercial Teachers which was 
organized to emphasize and promote vo- 
cational commercial education. 

Officers of the first group are: presi- 
dent, Cecil A. Rogers, High School, 
Gulfport; secretary, Miss Cecil Davis, 
High School, Gulfport. The new or- 
ganization is headed by the following 
officers: president, A. L. Hendrix, su- 
perintendent of schools, Liberty; sec- 
retary, Minnie Louis Brogan, High 
School, Vicksburg. 
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Methods in the Teaching of 
Commercial Law 


by Robert O. Spengler, LL.B., J.D. 


Walton School of Commerce 
Chicago, Illinois 


Editor’s Note: Dr, Spengler tells in this article how a successful teacher 
supplements and individualizes his instruction. 


fANDING at the foot of a lad- 
S der, the ulterior portion of which 
is concealed from my eyes, | am in 
no position to judge its height. The 
unconcealed portion shows a number 
of rungs equally spaced, apparently 
joined strongly to the sides, and 
capable of upholding the weight of 
an average person. Stepping behind 
or removing the concealment, | find 
one of the sides spliced, one rung 
skipped, and other rungs unequally 
apart. A full perspective of the 
ladder has revealed it for what it is, 
— imperfect. 

This illustration is apropos to the 
imperfections the teacher of com- 
mercial law finds after weeks and 
months of effort to convey commer- 
cial legal knowledge to a_ student 
body composed of members every 
one of whom upon matriculation 
appeared capable of mounting to the 
top. The start up the ladder is made 
easily enough; every member of the 
class feels and looks ambitious, ca- 
pable, and willing enough to step up- 
ward and onward, until the spread 
between rungs makes the next step 
more difficult, requiring greater ef- 
fort, and the spliced side (i.e., the 
backward members) renders further 
ascent somewhat insecure. 

No capable contractor would think 
of using a ladder so poorly con- 
structed as to make its use hazard- 
ous, yet, being confronted with the 
alternative of making use of a de- 
fective ladder or stopping the prog- 
ress of the work at hand, weak parts 
are strengthened, defects remedied, 
and the utmost made of and done 
with the ladder at hand. ; 

The teacher of commercial law 
cannot rule the roast of law by mere- 
ly basting it with the juice of theory, 
but he should be able to discourse 
intelligently with reference to mat- 
ters practical, based upon a certain 
amount of actual experience. The 
law is not all theory, nor timber cut 
and dried, nor sized and measured to 
be fit or suited to each house or 
frame of facts alike. The student 
of today well knows that theory 
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differs frequently and widely from 
actual practices, and little wonder, 
therefore, that the presentation of 
abstract theories finds no response or 
understanding in his mind, 


Teacher Preparation 


Hence, the first objective of the 
teacher should be to fortify himself 
with the facts of current practices 
and up-to-date legislative and ju- 
dicial rules of law. The field of 
law he is called upon to teach is so 
wide in scope and broad in phase as 
to make absolutely assured wisdom 
in all the branches of commercial 
endeavor practically —_ impossible. 
Nevertheless, as he is the one look- 


ed to for instruction, it is within the 
scope of his duty and his responsi- 
bilities to obtain such information 
for the enlightenment of his listeners 
as the times and occasions may ne- 
cessitate. Within that scope he must 
be acquainted with all of the avail- 
able sources of information from 
which either he, for the good of the 
entire student body, or the individual 
student, for his own benefit, may 
seek and derive the knowledge to be 
gained. 

The commercial law teacher 
should not only make full use of the 
text material with which his institu- 
tion may furnish him and his stu- 
dent-body, but he should make it a 
point, and his charge, to obtain 
copies of laws which may be distrib- 
uted gratis by state authorities in 
pamphlet form, dealing with such 
commercial law topics as, e. g., ne- 
gotiable instruments, partnerships, 
corporations, sales, securities act. 


This is a practice which the writer 
hereof has pursued for many years, 
thereby securing greater interest in 
the topic and a more assured knowl- 
edge of those phases of the law from 
the viewpoint of the state or com- 
munity within which the student is 
pursuing his study and most prob- 
ably will pursue his business or pro- 
fession upon graduation. This plan 
is to be distinguished from a mere 
general knowledge of abstract princi- 
ples which may not find equal appli- 
cation in different jurisdictions, 

In addition to the foregoing prac- 
tice, the teacher of commercial law 
can do much to remove the mo- 
notony of abstract theories by link- 
ing them not merely to case prob- 
lems of more or less ancient vintage 
illustrative of a principle of law, 
but by bringing up some news items 
or news story either directly illus- 
trative or indirectly usable for illus- 
trating a rule of law. 


Individualization of Instruction 


As for the spliced sides of the 
ladder, which are suggestive of the 
backward student, the instructor 
should remember that every student 
is a human being, not a mere clod 
of clay to be fashioned roughly by 
being thrown rudely into a molding 
machine, and that no two students 
may come out alike if each is fash- 


' ioned, shaped, and molded in accord- 


ance with the needs and require- 
ments of his mental make-up and 
personal reactions. The hardening, 
or result-producing, process or train- 
ing of a human being is much like 
the art of making pottery, the firing 
of which requires different kilns, ac- 
cording to the nature of the clay 
and the type of pottery to be pro- 
duced. The plasticity of students 
matriculating in a commercial law 
course is as a rule lacking in uni- 
formity, and additional moistening, 
as with clay, may become necessary 
with this or that student before he 
is ready for the hardening process. 

Until our curricula are so ar- 
ranged that a rotating system of plac- 
ing the student in his proper sphere, 
day by day, according to his capacity 
and progress, can be achieved, the 
responsibility of looking after the 
advancement of inept pupils devolves 
upon the instructor, (assuming that 
the student shows and _ possesses 
sufficient basic aptitude to advance 
with a little extra aid), or else it 
should be recommended that the stu- 
dent be transferred. This little extra 
aid can easily be given by the in- 
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structor without unduly adding to 
his normal responsibilities. 

The writer has accomplished it by 
ascertaining from every student, in 
the course of the first day in school, 
‘(1) the extent of previous educa- 
tion; (2) prior texts, if any, pre- 
viously read on commercial law, or 
commercial topics; (3) prior, or 
present, business connections, and 
amount of business experience ; and 
(4) the student’s age. On the basis 
of such information, those lacking 
prior education or business training 
and experience are called upon for 
oral recitation more frequently; stu- 
dents inclined to be lackadaisical are 
quizzed more severely; and the bet- 
ter equipped, the more experienced, 
or the older students are called upon 
to correct the unsatisfactory answers 
of the others. Students lacking in 
initiative or apparently incapable of 
absorbing the subject matter at hand, 
and those making very poor grades, 
are called aside privately, their rea- 
sons for their showing inquired into, 
and recommendations as to method 
of study are made. 

Points of commercial law which 
the student body at large finds par- 
ticularly difficult to understand as 
represented or stated in the text, 
should be clarified by illustrations 
taken either from the instructor’s ex- 
perience or knowledge, or by cases 
selected from law reports, if avail- 
able to the school. 

What an instructor of commercial 
law may or can do to advance the 
interest and achievement of his stu- 
dents in the subject is, because of 
the many different kinds of text- 
books on commercial law in use, de- 
pendent upon the material, both text 
and students, at hand. One thing is 
certain, namely that no one student 
would come to school if he were not 
of the opinion that added benefit 
could be derived from lectures and 
the opportunity to ask for explana- 
tions of moot questions. Possibly 
no text on commercial law will ever 
be written which will make it easier 
for the instructor to teach and to 
answer all of the innumerable ques- 
tions which may be asked of him, at 
least not until our lawmakers stop 
passing new laws at the rate of sixty 
thousand and more per annum, some, 
bad, some good, some indifferent, 
and some unconstitutional. 


The Philosophy and Psychology of 
the Law 


As for teaching the philosophy of 
the law, or the psychology of facts, 
faces, and circumstances, in its ap- 
parent applicability to things pres- 
ent, just where is the line to be 
drawn between the philosophy of the 
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law as manifested in laws of recent 
years and the philosophy of laws as 
enacted within less than a decade 
but subject to much debate and ar- 
gument in present times? The stu- 
dent and teacher must take the law 
as they find it, and not as they 
would have it, philosophically or 
otherwise. Despite any deep rooted 
legal philosophies either may have, 
experience strongly confirms that 
either would not believe in this or 
that principle of law, all philosophy 
notwithstanding, if the shoe that 
pinched was not on the other’s foot, 
at least not until he had arrived at 
the millenium. 

As for psychology, if it can be 
used in the manner of Portia upon 
Shylock, well and good, but the cir- 
cumstances such as surrounded An- 
tonio, the Merchant of Venice, are 
not the commonplace of today, nor 
are our mental processes stirred as 
much by sympathy as they are by 
selfishness. Truly, in the words of 
Portia: “If to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches, and poor men’s 
cottages princes’ palaces. It is a 
good divine that follows his own in- 
structions ; I can easier teach twenty 
what were good to be done than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. The brain may de- 
vise laws for the blood, but a hot 
temper leaps over a cold decree; 
such a hare is madness, the youth, 
to skip o’er the meshes of good 
counsel, the cripple.” 

The cosmopolitan character of the 
subject of commercial law, or busi- 
ness law, by whatever name it has 
been and may be referred to, makes 
it an extremely difficult subject to 
teach, not because of its complexities 
or technicalities, but because the ma- 
jority of schools treat it as a purely 


secondary subject, seemingly un- 
aware of its scope, and its national 
as well as international implications. 
The manner of its teaching should 
therefore be predicated upon the 
scope of the curriculum and its ob- 
jectives; only upon such a basis can 
the objectives of a commercial law 
course, in this or that educational 
institution, be determined. 

Because of the general and sec- 
ondary consideration given to the 
subject, the average student obtains 
little more than a conglomeration of 
vaguely understood legal terms and 
principles without ability to apply or 
use them in connection with actual 
problems. In the final analysis all 
so-called Commercial Law is law in 
name only. All of the principles and 
elements of commercial law are but 
the excerpts or extracts from our 
laws, such as those on banks, cor- 
porations, debts, eminent domain, 
business and its franchises, regula- 
tions and licenses, agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, aviation, intra- and inter- 
state commerce, railroads, public 
utilities, negotiable instruments, part- 
nerships, foods, drugs, animals, 
crime, innkeepers, hotels, blue-sky 
laws, blue laws, tax, tariff, customs, 
duties, imports, exports, brokers, 
building & loan associations. 

No textbooks on commercial law 
could possibly do more than deal 
with generalities and state the major 
principles of the more important 
branches of commercial relations, 
leaving much work to be done by the 
instructor to supplement such fun- 
damental rules of commercial law 
with other specific laws of the lo- 
cality or jurisdiction within which 
the educational institution is situated. 
To do that should be and must be the 
objective of every teacher of com- 
mercial law. 


WHAT IS THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 16) 


about whether or not the young folk can 
possibly work out their own problems in 
a way Satisfying to them. 

In Washington, N. C., a group of small 
boys interested in natural science started 
a museum several years ago with re- 
stricted quarters in a private building. 
Subsequent growth necessitated expansion 
first to rooms in the city hall and then to 
a specially erected building in the city 


park, thus indicating the significance of 


hobbies for the wise use of leisure time 
ir the life of a community. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a Job Finders’ Club 
indicates that young people can organize 
for work as well as for hobbies. A group 
of youthful unemployed, who meet in the 
local Y. M. C. A., discuss the question 
of employment with the result that the 
members look for work individually but 
make their findings the property of the 
group. If a vacancy is discovered which 
cannot be filled by the finder, the findings 


are reported to the employment office. An 
honor roll designates those who have re- 
ferred one or more jobs to the group. 


Constructive Program to be 
Planned 


The American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion is neither optimistic enough to 
believe that all the problems here- 
with presented can be immediately 
solved, nor pessimistic enough to be 
convinced that improvement is un- 
likely. With full confidence in the 
youth of this age, it is certain that 
young people themselves will be anx- 
ious to participate in any program 
which gives promise of bringing 
better conditions. 
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DEMOCRACY’S ANSWER TO THE 
EUROPEAN CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 10) 


able to defend every point of at- 
tack against the fundamental truths 
of democracy. 

Since writing the above, the Ger- 
man attack on the public law in the 
form of the Locarno treaty and the 
negotiations in Europe to maintain 
peace have added further contem- 
porary interest to the principles just 
enunciated. The law of the inter- 
relationship of Nations is in its sub- 
stance identical with the law of so- 
cial relationship between individuals 
and groups within a nation, the law 
of ‘reciprocal autonomy” or the 
sharing of rights and obligations un- 
der a system of self government. 

Definition 

l'reedom in a social sense does not 
mean unrestrained individual voli- 
tio. without compulsion to one’s 
will of any kind, but it does connote 
ease of performance under artificial 
controls set up consciously by legis- 
lation. It is thus that one has _poli- 
tical or civil liberty under a repub- 
lican and not a despotic form of 
government. Liberty, therefore, is 
the compromise term which indicates 
the status of freedom under a repub- 
lican form of majority control—a 
status of duty and compulsion that 
lies between the extremes of indi- 
vidual license and anarchy at one 
end in social origin and of complete 
individual repression under abso- 
lutism at the other. When Hitler 
or Mussolini attack “Liberalism,” 
they sink the shafts of their author- 
ity deep into the heart of American 
democracy, for their conception of 
license is American liberty where 
the people share with each other the 
rights and responsibilities of a col- 
lective control that has been raised 
to a level of operating efficiency be- 
yond anything yet dreamed of in 
their social philosophy to say noth- 
ing of their social experiences. 

It was in this sense that President 
Wilson’s “War To Save Democracy” 
has significance, especially at the 
present moment of European politi- 
cal crisis. The issues are still the 
same from the American point of 
view—the inviolability of a contract, 
the Belgian Treaty in 1914, and the 
Locarno Pact in 1936. These con- 
tracts among independent nations 
are simply records of agreements 
among individual nations arrived at 
by the compromise method of “give 
and take.” They are to international 
democracy what constitutional guar- 
antees are to national liberties and 
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majority decisions, and representa- 
tive government are to personal 
freedom within a nation. Jt is the 
old conflict between the autocracy 
of arbitrary decision by military 
versus the new democracy of decis- 
ions reached through conference and 
collaboration and compromise. 


The Threat to Democracy 


It may be an accident that Italy 
and Germany are lined up together 
in defense of the principles of abso- 
lutism and arbitrary decision by 
battle, but the more likely reason for 
their collaboration is their common 
beliefs and similar systems which 
have forced them into similar posi- 
tions of aggression and a common 
alliance threatening the public law 
of Europe and the principle of 
democracy. 

It may be true, as some American 
statesmen intimate, that it is not for 
America to tell Europe how this con- 
flict between Germany and Italy on 
the one side and France, England 
and Russia on the other is to be 
settled; but there is no question 
about America’s stake in the result 
—a stake of no less importance than 
the prestige of democracy itself as 
a way of life. While there are other 
considerations, such as, commercial 
opportunities, race integrity and re- 
ligious freedom, even the issues of 
a life and death struggle itself, one 
must not forget that it is the co- 
operative principle as applied under 
the Republican system of control 
that gives America her power to 
bestow upon her citizens that politi- 
cal, economic, and intellectual se- 
curity which makes all these ‘“con- 
siderations” a working part of that 
general welfare so jealously guarded 
by business, the church, the school, 
and all the other institutional forces 
of our land. 

The practical effect of a victory 
for the violators of all treaties to 
preserve peace, therefore, will be, 
first, to shatter faith in pledges of 
independent states, next to weaken, 
and finally to destroy the very basis 
of social faith itself. The confidence 
which grows from conference, col- 
laboration, and cooperation under a 
system of collective control that re- 
sponds readily to the “reasonable- 
ness” of new social norms is firm in 
the enforcement of its pledges. The 
sanctity of a treaty or any other 
contract is the social confidence 
which it inspires. The world has 
never witnessed more serious chal- 


lenges to the very basis of all gov- 
ernment, to say nothing of the higher 
forms of republican governments, 
than the flagrant breaches of interna- 
tional peace treaties. It is this that 
makes the recent German violation 
of the Locarno pact rank as one of 
the turning points in the history of 
the world, and so far as the Ameri- 
can teacher is concerned, it furnishes 
a fitting climax to that challenge 
which he must meet if he would help 
preserve the realities of American 
democracy. 
(To be continued) 


THE NEW-TYPE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 

Let us take, for example, our stock 
commercial subject of shorthand: 
Here we have two very distinet 
schools of thought One group he- 
lieves that this subject is purely a 
vocational subject; that unless the 
student is in a position to use this 
subject as an expert, then it has no 
value, and any time spent in the 
study is time wasted. On the other 
hand, we have a group who believe 
that this study has a consumer value, 
and that many persons can study and 
use it in their daily work. Obviously, 
if the latter group is correct, the 
study of shorthand must be of an en- 
tirely different nature for them. The 
consumer use must be of the note- 
taking type, and certainly that type 
of work needs an entirely different 
approach. The same is true of book- 
keeping and typing. We not only 
need a different approach to teach it 
properly, but we also need to do 
some comprehensive study to know 
whether we are proceeding in the 
right direction. The hearsay and 
the historical approach will no long- 
er do in this changing world of ours. 
While I have naturally drawn this 
example from the commercial field, 
the same is true of the academic and 
the industrial groups. The shatter- 
ing of traditions is sometimes seem- 
ingly calamitous, but it is in some 
cases very necessary. It is always 
better for the group to shatter its 
own traditions, than to have the de- 
struction done for them. 


In conclusion, let me repeat those 
basic principles which must be fore- 
most in the minds of business edu- 
cators: 

1. A justification of such of our pres- 

ent curriculum as we may wish to 
retain. 

. Building of new curriculum to 
meet present-day needs. | 

3. Education of the public to an 
understanding and appreciation of 

these new ideas and ideals. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING 


National Council of Business Education 
and 


Affiliated Associations 


ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Arizona Business Educators Association 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 


Commercial Education Association of New York City and 


Vicinity 


Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 


Cleveland 


Department of Business Education, National Education 


Association 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 


Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commerciai 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


(Names of officers and official delegates of these Associations will be printed in a later issue) 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BusINESs EDUCATION. 

The CouNCIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNCIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Summary Statement of Learning Outcomes for Commercial Education 


The following statement represents a compilation of sugges- 
tions submitted by various organizations affiliated with the 
NationaL Councit or Business Epucation. Since the report 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association was not re- 
ceived in time to be included in the summary statement, it is 
listed separately. This material was prepared under the chair- 
manship of Professor R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, in connection with the CouNcIL’s coopera- 
tion with the national Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 


Commercial subjects may be divided into practically the 
same classes as academic subjects, namely, mathematical 
subjects, language subjects, social subjects, and manual 
or skill subjects. It is, therefore, just as difficult to set 
up a statement of definite outcomes for all the commercial 
subjects taken as a group as it would be to set up a statement 
of definite outcomes for all academic subjects taken as a 
group. Any statement of outcomes must, therefore, be very 
general in nature. 
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With these facts in mind the Nationa Councit or Bust- 
NESS EpucaTION lists the following outcomes: 
(1) Vocational efficiency in at least one business occupation, such as 


hookkeeping, stenography, selling, or office machine operation, sufficient 
to permit a graduate to secure an initial business position. 

(2) The ability to adapt oneself to occupational changes brought about 
by inventicns or social and economic changes. 

(3) Knowledge of the business practices, and proficiency in the busi- 
ness skills, needed by all intelligent consumers. 

(4) An appreciation and understanding of the more important economic 
problems of present-day life, with a desire to contribute to their solution. 

(5) The development of a personality which will be welcomed in 
business and society alike. 

(6) High ethical business standards. 


It is to be understood that the foregoing outcomes are 
suggested for the commercial subjects as a group, but not 
for the commercial curriculum, for the latter will contain 
academic as well as commercial subjects, and will naturally 
include such outcomes as mastery of the tools of learning, 
worthy home membership, and good health. 
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Statement of Suggested Learning Outcomes 


for Business Education 
Prepared by a Committee Representing the 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Membership of the Committee 


Chairman, Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of Business Education 
athaniel Altholz, Director of Commercial 


cation Departmert, Albany, N. Y.; N 


State Edu- 


Education, Board of Education, New_York City; Paul S. Lomax, Professor of 


Education, New York University, New 


York City; Edward J. McNamara, 


Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City; William R. Odell, 


Director of Secondary Education, Oakland, California; 


Louis A. Rice, Vice- 


Principal, Packard School, New York City. 


Introductory Statement 


Business education has a double pur- 
pose to serve at the secondary school 
level: (1) it offers to all pupils an es- 
sential phase of general education which 
has to do with the individual’s ability 
as 2 consumer to acquire and make ef- 
fective use of the world’s goods and 
services, and to conduct one’s personal 
business affairs and to discharge one’s 
civic responsibilities in an intelligent, 
prudent, and orderly manner; (2) it has 
to do with the preparation of a selected 
group of pupils for certain specific busi- 
ness occupations to the point of employ- 
ability on the beginner’s level. 

Any comprehensive plan of business 
education should be thought of in terms 
of the entire school curriculum, rather 
than merely in terms of the offerings of 
the business department, recognizing 
that any other secondary school subject 
may have essential applications to busi- 
ness education. Specifically, business 
education seeks to develop: 

i. Knowledge of the 
business: 

The ability to understand and use 
business language correctly. 

2. Knowledge of the nature and or- 
ganization of business: 

(a) A general notion of the eco- 
nomic nature of business and how 
it operates, including intermingling 
of the functions of management, fi- 
nancing, production, marketing, and 
accounting. 

(b) General business intelligence 
by familiarizing students with the 
procedures and materials of busi- 
ness. 

Occupational information: 

Knowledge of the world of busi- 
ness occupations—their standards 
and requirements—well enough to 
determine wisely whether or not to 
choose a line of business training 
leading to a business career. 

4. Desirable social-business relation- 
ships: 

(a) A more intelligent citizen who 
will not only appreciate his own 
civic obligations, but will under- 
stand the inter-relation of business 
and government, a matter of prime 
importance in these days. 

(b) An appreciation of and know]l- 
edge about the place and function 
of business in society, including 
some understanding as to the ex- 
tent to which this social function 
of business is at present being rea- 
lized and the part that each indi- 
vidual can play in improving it. 

Vocational proficiency: 

(a) Vocational competency for 
some specific initial job, sufficient 
to assure the securing and holding 
of it. 

(b) A practical working knowl- 
edge of and general ability in com- 
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mon skills so as to promote adapt- 
ability and smooth adjustment in 
shifting from one type of business 
occupation to another. 

(c) Ability to use efficiently on 
the habit level in practical business 
situations, the fundamental proc- 
esses—oral and written English, 
arithmetical computation, penman- 
ship, typewriting, filling out of busi- 
ness forms, and interpretative read- 
ing. 

. Business efficiency for personal use: 

(a) A mastery of those funda- 
mental principles and_ practices 
which are necessary for anyone to 
have in order to manage his own af- 
fairs in a competent manner. 

(b) The ability to use effectively 
and to appraise acutely the value 


of common business services in per- 
sonal use situations. 
. Ethical relationships: 

(a) An understanding of the eth- 
ical relationships of workers in 
business, and an appreciation of the 
value of cooperative effort and a 
fairly clean-cut picture of the stu- 
dent’s own characteristics in rela- 
tion to typical business practices. 

(b) Attitudes toward ideals that 
will raise the level of business ethics 
and universalize fair business prac- 
tices. 

. Desirable traits: 

(a) Those desirable traits, com- 
monly referred to as concentration, 
neatness, accuracy, ability to get 
along with others, etc., all of which 
are a by-product of effective teach- 
ing regardless of the subject matter 
being taught. 

(b) The power to exercise in 
business situations—keen judgment, 
discrimination, analytical and re- 
flective thinking, and rich imagina- 
tion. 

9. The general objectives of educa- 
tion: 

Further emphasis of the general 
objectives of education similar to 
that in all other subject matter 
fields which contribute to them 
only incidentally. These objectives 
include health, worthy use of leis- 
ure-time, command of fundamental 
processes, etc. 


Progress Report of the National Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 


A grant of $116,000 has been made 
by one of the educational foundations 
for the completion of the study of sec- 
ondary school standards and accrediting 
procedures which has been carried on 
by the Committee for the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
The Committee consists of twenty-one 
members, representing the six regiona) 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools—the New England Association, 
the Middle States Association, the 
North Central Association, the South- 
ern Association, the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, and the Western Association. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is chairman of the 
General Committee. Dr. E. D. Grizzell, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
These two men, with Dr. Joseph Roe- 
mer, of Peabody College for Teachers, 
constitute the Administrative Commit- 
tee which has direct responsibility for 
the Study. Carl A. Jessen, Specialist 
in Secondary Education, of the United 
States Office of Education, is secretary 
of the committees. 

A grant of $25,000 in 1935 by the same 
foundation, supplemented by contribu- 
tions in excess of $12,500 from the co- 
operating regional associations, has fi- 
nanced the earlier phases of the Study. 
These have been concerned with the 
formulation and development of sets of 
guiding principles and tentative criteria 
for judging secondary schools which it is 
hoped will be more valid, more flexible, 
and more stimulating than any that 
have been in existence in the past. Dur- 
ing the past school year, over six hun- 
dred collaborators in all parts of the 
country, representing all types of inter- 
est in secondary schools and in the 
problems of secondary education, have 


collaborated in criticising and refining 
this material. 

The Cooperative Study has now pro- 
ceeded about as far as it can with profit 
as a work based on available scientific 
data and expert criticism and judgment. 
An experimental program should next 
be undertaken to select the essential ele- 
ments in the present tentative mate- 
rials with a view to the determination 
of more effective procedures for accred- 
iting and stimulating schools. It is ex- 
pected that a full school year will be 
required for the completion of this ex- 
perimental program. A third year will 
be spent in the analysis of results, for- 
mulation of recommendations, and publi- 
cation of materials. 

The grant of funds just announced 
will permit carrying out the desired ex- 
perimental program in some two hun- 
dred representative secondary schools 
in all parts of the country. These 
schools will furnish extensive informa- 
tion concerning their own staffs, plants, 
and educational programs; they will be 
visited and studied intensively by com- 
mittees of experienced educators; their 
‘students will be given a series of scien- 
tific tests; and other forms of evalua- 
tion will be used. 

The two hundred schools selected 
will represent both public and private 
secondary schools will include 
schools not now accredited by any of 
the regional associations, as well as ac- 
credited schools. Other factors which 
will be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing the choice will include geographical 
distribution, enrollment, race, form of 
organization, type of program offered, 
type of community served, sex of stu- 
dents enrolled, and denominational con- 
trol. One or more schools will be se- 
lected in each State. 
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DICTAPHONE 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 


By Ivy Monk, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


NEW instructional manual for use in the 
A Office Practice Course, to provide required 
directions and practice materials to acquaint the 
student with the use of the Dictaphone. 


Unit One provides complete instructions for the 
transcribing machine and the content for 18 new 
Dictaphone practice records. 


Unit Two provides instruction on the use of the 
dictating and shaving machines and six records for 
student dictation and transcription. 


Vocabulary drill is provided with each practice 
record. 


OFF THE PRESS 
IN NOVEMBER 


BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 


MON K 


Lyons and Carnahan 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
San Francisco e New York 


A New 


TODAY'S ECONOMICS 


Service Program 


“Favorable attitude and pleasantness are 
the absolute essentials of economical learn- 
ing,”’ writes Dr. William H. Pyle. You can 
do much toward creating that favorable atti- 
tude in your typewriting classes by availing 
yourself of our new school service program. 


That program includes dignified Certifi- 
cates of Honor, supplied free to all schools 
and colleges that use Rowe Tyning, College 
Typing, or any of our other basic texts; 
handsome Award Pins—bronze, silver, and 
gold—available at extremely low prices; and 
Individual Keyboard Charts printed in two 
colors. 

The program is fully described in The 
Rowe Budget, October issue. Are you get- 
ting your copy each month? It’s free. 

Send for free examination copies of the 
Rowe New-Tyve Tynewriting Tests; they 
provide a unique and effective method of 


measuring progress in all aspects of typing 
skill. 


v 
THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


624 N. Gilmor St. 320 East 21st St. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 


by HAROLD S. SLOAN, Associate 
Professor of Economics, State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Strikes a new path through the field of 
secondary-school economics. 


TODAY’S ECONOMICS challenges the 
student’s interest with everyday case prob- 
lems that grow out of first-hand observa- 
tion, newspaper items, and short discussions. 
This dynamic method leads the student to 
a mastery of the subject. It leads him to a 
power in economic reasoning that lends a 
new joy to every newspaper and kindles a 
vital interest in those puzzling problems of 
economic life that the world is forever 
facing. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Clyde Rowe Teaching 
At Columbia 


Clyde E. Rowe has _ been advanced 
to the position of Associate in Commer- 
cial Education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He 
will take over Dr. Odell’s work for the 
academic year 1936-37. 

Mr. Rowe was previously a teacher 
in the Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burch, Pennsylvania, having been con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh schools for 
the past ten years, He was formerly 
Director of Commercial Education at 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Rowe 


Mr. Rowe received his Bachelor's and 
Master’s degrees from the University 
of Pittsburgh and is now completing 
his doctorate at Columbia. He has also 
studied at New York University, Har- 
vard University, Temple University, 
Duquesne University, Indiana (Pa.) 
Normal, and for a summer at Cambridge 
University, England. 

In addition to having been an instruc- 
tor in the summer session at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for 
the past four years, he has been active 
in commercial teacher-training work 
during summer sessions at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; and 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
3owling Green, Kentucky. 


Mr. McIntosh Heads 
Dictaphone Corporation 


James L. McIntesh recently assumed 
the duties as president of the Dic- 
taphone Corporation. He succeeds L. C. 
Stowell who resigned to become executive 
vice-president of Underwood — Elliott 
Fisher Co. 

Mr. McIntosh is well qualified for his 
new responsibilities, having been associ- 
ated with all the activities of the company 
for the past 13 years. Joining the organi- 
zation in 1923 as assistant treasurer, he 
was promoted the following year to the 
position of treasurer. In 1927 the addi- 
hag office of secretary was given 
nm. 

Since 1924 he has made his headquarters 
at Bridgeport at the Dictaphone factory, 
where he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the essentials of factory management. 
He has also contributed materially in the 
organization and development of the im- 
portant International Division of the 
Dictaphone Corporation. This wide expe- 
rience will prove invaluable to him and to 
the other department executives. 
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Mr. McMahon Joins 
Winston Organization 


On September 15, Mr. M. E. Mc- 
Mahon became Special Commercial 
Representative of The John C. Winston 
Company. His headquarters will be the 
executive offices of the Company in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. McMahon, A.B., B.S., M.C.S., has 
spent his entire business life in the com- 
mercial field. For twelve years, he 


Mr. McMahon 


taught commercial subjects in high 
school and college. For many years Mr. 
McMahon has been associated with 
leading commercial book organizations. 
He has had a rich and varied experience 
in all phases of commercial education 
and is well known among commercial 
educators in all sections of the country. 
His knowledge of and keen interest in 
commercial education are widely appre- 
ciated. 


Charles Benjamin Post 


Charles Benjamin Post died August 4, 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. He was 
sixty-nine years of age. 

Mr. Post, who has long been out- 
standing in the field of commercial edu- 
cation, was born in West Fayette, New 
York, on October 1, 1866. He received 
his education in the public schools of 
that town, the Classical Training School 
at Geneva, New York, and the Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York. 

In 1893 he joined the faculty of 
Becker Business College in Worcester, 
where he taught for six years. Later, 
he established his own school, which 
was known as the Post Worcester Busi- 
ness Institute, until 1931 when it was 
consolidated with the Becker College of 
Business Administration and Secretarial 
Science. 

Throughout his entire teaching career, 
Mr. Post took an active interest in pro- 
fessional organizations. He was one 
of the founders and a past president of 
the New England Business College As- 
sociation and was also a charter mem- 
ber of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

Surviving Mr. Post are his wife and 
three brothers. 


Mr. Salsgiver Joins 
Boston University Faculty 


Paul Loughry Salsgiver joined the 
faculty of Boston University as Assist- 
ant Professor of Commercial Education 
this fall. During the first semester he 
will offer three new courses in commer- 
cial education; an undergraduate course 
in “The Teaching of Social Business 
Subjects”, and two graduate courses— 
“Curriculum Construction in Commer- 
cial Education” and ‘Administration 
and Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion.” He will also assist in the ac- 
counting courses and in supervising the 


Mr. Salsgiver 


practice teaching of students majoring 
in commercial education. 

Mr. Salsgiver was awarded the Bach- 
zlor of Science in Education degree from 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and the Master of Arts de- 
gree trom the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He has also taken work 
at Harvard University where he is com- 
pleting his work for the Doctor’s de- 
gree. Mr. Salsgiver has had experience 
in secondary school work as head of 
commercial departments, and for the 
past seven years has served as super- 
visor of practice teaching for commer- 
cial teachers at the Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College. For the 
past two summers he has been a mem- 
ber of the Boston University Summer 
Session faculty offering courses in Com- 
mercial Education. 

He has been active in teachers’ or- 
ganizations, being a member of the 
National Education Association, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, Department of Business Education 
of the N. E. A., Tri-State Commercial 
Teachers Association, and the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation. 


e 
C. A. Nolan Goes To Hornell 


C. A. Nolan has been appointed head 
of the commercial department of the 
Senior High School, Hornell, New York, 
for the coming year. He _ previously 
held the position of acting head of the 
commercial department of Aliquippa High 
School, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nolan was graduated from Grove. 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
in 1928, and received his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1936. 
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Ray Price Accepts New Position 


Ray G. Price has accepted a position 
as Supervisor of Programs in Commer- 
cial Education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. He will teach 
stenography and typewriting, and will also 
conduct two special courses in commer- 
cial education. These courses will be 


called “Problems in Commercial Edu- 
cation,” and “Curriculum Construction 
in Commercial Education.” 

Mr. Price, who formerly taught at In- 
diana State Teachers 


College, Terre 


Mr. Price 


Haute, Indiana, graduated from that 
school and received his M. A. degree 
from the School of Business, University 
of Chicago. He has taught in the Sulli- 
van High School, Sullivan, Indiana, and 
also in Horace Mann High School, 
Gary, Indiana. For two years he served 
as principal of the night high school 
of Gary and was for three years an in- 
structor in accounting in Gary College. 


Mr. Havsy Summer 
Session Teacher 


Oscar M. Havsy received the appoint- 
ment as high school teacher for the sum- 
mer session at Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, this past summer. 
During the regular school year he is con- 
nected with the South Philadelphia High 
School for Boys, where he has been since 
March 16, 1936. Previously he was with 
the Battin Evening High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

Mr. Havsy received the B. S. degree in 
Economics from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the M. A. degree from the 
School of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 

© 
New Junior College in Spokane 


A new nondenominational coeduca- 
tional junior college known as Spokane 
Junior College was opened September 
21, according to word received from Dr, 
C. H. Schlauch of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. The building in which the new 
school is located was formerly occupied 
by Spokane College. 

The Spokane Junior College consists 
of three brick structures, and will ac- 
commodate 200 students. It offers the 
first two years of regular college work 
for its course of study, and it is fully 
accredited. The courses are correlated 
with those offered by both the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Washington 
State College. 
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Mr. Smith Retires 


On August 15, F. Darwin Smith retired 
from his activities in the California Col- 
lege of Commerce, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Smith had presided over the 
school for many years. He was regarded 
highly by all the students and had a prom- 
inent part in the development of the 
school. 

It is reported that Marvin Nielson, 
brother of J. E. Nielson, business man- 
ager of the college, has taken over the 
interests of Mr. Smith. 


Dr. Youngwood Receives Degree 


Dr. Milton Youngwood, who has been 
granted the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy by the School of Education of 
New York University, is one of the few 
holders of that degree who is also a 
New York State certified public ac- 
countant. Dr. Youngwood teaches book- 
keeping and commercial law at Morris 
High School, New York City, and is 
an instructor in accounting in the Eve- 
ning Session of the School of Business, 
of the City College of the City of N. Y. 


Burroughs 


For Classroom Instruction 


BURROUGHS 
ADDING - SUBTRACTING 
MACHINE 


Admirably suited for teaching 
adding-subtracting machine 
operation as required in the 
modern business office. 
There are many other 
types, sizes and styles of 
Burroughs Adding - Sub- 
tracting Machines, both 
electric and hand-oper- 
ated. The model shown 
is listed at only $150.00. 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR 


This 5-column standard 

Burroughs Calculator han- 

dles every example included 

in a course of instruction in 

the fundamentals of calcu- 
lating. It is the same calculator 
used in thousands of business 
offices every day. There are 
many models of Burroughs Cal- 
culators, both electric and hand- 
operated, in various totaling 
capacities. The machine shown 
is listed at only $85.00. 


Teachers are invited to call at any local Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion of any Burroughs machine, and to discuss its use in the classroom. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Tangora Again Wins Chicago Contest 


At the International Commercial 


Schools Contest held in Chicago August 
25, Albert Tangora won the Professional 


Mr. TANGORA 


Typewriting Event by writing 135 words 
per minute. He made 43,296 strokes in 
sixty minutes and had 54 errors. 

Cortez W. Peters, Washington, D. C., 
placed second in the contest. He wrote 
133 words per minute. 

The Amateur Contest was won by Nor- 
man Saksvig of Chicago with a net rate 
of 102 words per minute. Bessie Berlin 
of Kansas City and Dorothy Chatterton 
of Chicago placed second and third re- 
spectively in this contest. 

William C. Maxwell, principal of Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois, man- 
aged the contest. He has announced that 
the Professional and Amateur Typewrit- 
ing Events will be held next year on June 
25 in Chicago. 

The standing of the winners and their 
scores in the Professional Event are as 
follows: 


Gross 
Contestant 
Albert Tangora 
Cortez W. Peters 
Norman Saksvig 


8059 
8339 
36302 7260 


Strokes Words Errors Penalty Words Minute 


Net Per 

Machine 
54 540 8119 135 Royal 
38 380 7960 133 Royal 

166 1600 5600 93 L. C. Smith 


Hossfield Wins Toronto Contest 


George L. Hossfield won the Profes- 
sional Typewriting Event at the Interna- 
tional Contest held in Toronto, Canada, 


Mr. 


September 2. He wrote at the speed of 
131 words per minute. He made 40,686 
strokes in an hour and had 26 errors. 

Second place was captured by Barney 
Stapert whose score was 129 words per 
minute, while Cortez Peters was third 
with 125 words per minute. 


In the Professional Event for Canadian 
Typists, Miss Irma Wright of Toronto 
placed first by writing 118 words per min- 
ute. She established a new record for 
this event, beating her former record. 


Gladys Mandley, Toronto, was winner 
of the Canadian Amateur Class with a 
net score of 106 words per minute. 


Mr. F. J. Pribble is contest manager 
for the Canadian National Exhibition As- 
sociation and has had many years of ex- 
perience in scholastic contests. 

The standing of the winners and their 
scores in the Professional Event are as 
follows: 


Contestant 
George L. Hossfield 8137 
Barney Stapert 8102 
Cortez W. Peters 38856 7771 


Gross 
Strokes Words Errors Penalty Words Minute 


Net Per 

Machine 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Royal 


26 260 87877 131 
270—S 7501 125 


President Appoints Committee to 
Study Vocational Education 


The President on September 22, 1936, 
named a committee of eighteen, headed 
by Dr. Floyd Reeves of the University 
of Chicago, to make a study of the need 
for an expanded program of Federal 
aid for vocational education. This com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of the passage 
of the George-Deen bill by the last 
Congress, authorizing an increase over 
the next few years of more than $10,- 
000,000 in Federal contributions to the 
States for the development and im- 
provement of vocational education. 

Professor Nichols discusses this new 
law, effective July 1, 1937, in his article 
on page 8. 
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Bay Path Commencement 
Bay Path Institute School of Business 


Training, Springfield, Massachusetts, held - 


one of the most successful commencement 
and alumni reunion functions in its his- 
tory, August 1, according to a report re- 
ceived recently from Principal C. F. 
Gaugh of the Institute. As in past years 
the formal commencement exercises were 
held in the Springfield Municipal Audi- 
torium. 

The commencement address was given 
by the Honorable Courtenay Crocker, lec- 
turer and business executive, of Boston. 
He brought to the three hundred gradu- 
ates and large audience a practical mes- 
sage on how to secure and hold the first 
position, presenting his material in a 
jovial manner much appreciated by the 
young people. 


American Education Week 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served by every teacher, every school, 
and every friend of education through- 
out the United States from November 9 
to 13. All the schools will work in co- 
operation with the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of 
Education and the American Legion. 

3ooklets and suggestions pertaining 
to the conduct and aim of this week 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201-16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Laurence B. Johnson, chairman of the 
American Education Week Committee, 
made the following statement in a re- 
cent announcement: “A movement that 
causes six million adults to visit the 
schools, carries a message concerning 
the schools to ten million laymen, and 
calls forth special proclamations from 
more than thirty-five governors, is a 
project in educational interpretation 
which challenges the attention of the 
entire profession.” 

The main theme of the week will be 
“Our American Schools at Work.” Sub- 
topics have been selected for each day 


of the week. 


School Paper Booklet Revised 


The booklet on duplicated school papers 
has been revised and enlarged for the 
third time by Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, 
chairman of the National Mimeograph 
Paper Association, and is now ready for 
distribution to any who are interested in 
such material. 

It has been materially supplemented by 
discussions on journalism by T. J. Shan- 
non, sponsor of the Rox Rocket of 
McKees Rocks, Pa., by style sheet ma- 
terial by Alma V. Milby sponsor of the 
Campus Chatter of the Kentucky Female 
Orphan School and by mechanical sug- 
gestions by A. L. Danburg of Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 

Illustrations for the booklet have been 
made by Roy O. Williams of the faculty 
of Central Normal College. 

This booklet will be distributed to the 
members of the National Mimeograph 
Paper association upon the payment of 
their annual fees and extra copies may be 
secured for class or staff work if desired. 

Further information may be secured by 
writing Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Central 
Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 


Radio in Education 
And Entertainment 


For those interested in the radio as a 
means of education as well as entertain- 
ment the following materials will be of 
current interest. These materials are a 
“series of brochures” made available to 
the public, free of charge, by The Radio 
Institute of the Audible Arts, 80 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. They include: 

1. Dykema, Peter W., Music as Pre- 
sented by the Radio 

2. ————,, Radio Music for Boys and 


, Men and Radio Music 

4. ————, Women and Radio Music 

5. Bryson, Lyman, The Use of the 
Radio in Letsure Time 

6. Gruenberg, Sidonie M., Radio and 
Children 

7. Denison, Merrill, The Educational 
Program 

Lists of recommended radio programs 
are also made available by the Institute. 
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120 Million People 


in the United States need 
the information and train- 
ing provided by this book. 


SALESMANSHIP FOR 
EVERYBODY 


By J. T. A. Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch 


Why? Because each of them now has or will have 
something to sell—personality, ability, a service or a 
commodity—and will live a happier and more useful 
life if he understands and applies the simple funda- 


mentals of salesmanship. 


In addition to those fundamentals of salesmanship 
that serve the individual so well in all walks of life 
and, at the same time, serve as a bed-rock foundation 
for professional selling, this comprehensive text also 
contains excellent treatments of salesmanship for the 
office worker and salesmanship applied to obtaining 
employment. 

Taught in manuscript form by ten well-known 
schools, and revised in the light of practical teaching 
criticism, this text is both teachable and practical. 
The outstanding qualifications of the book and equally 
outstanding teacher aids make this program a happy 


selection as a text for your salesmanship classes. 


List price, $1.40 


Teachers of salesmanship are invited to send 


to our nearest office for a sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago 


London e 


New York e San Francisco 


Boston Toronto e Sydney 


ing methods 


endors 


cess it achieves in the classroom. 


Adopted for Course 
In Business Procedure 


“We are adopting Langer’s Office 
Procedure and Practice as the text 
for our Course in Business proce- 
dure this year.”—B.O.M., Virginia 


A Valuable Contribution 


“It is a very valuable contribution 
to the seant supply of this type 
of publication on the market. It 
is a very valuable aid in that you 
have gathered under one cover the 
very ial informati which 


The Highest Endorsement 


Educators throughout the nation are enthu- 
siastic in their endorsements of the inspir- 
made 


available through 


OFFICE PROCEDURE, 
AND PRACTICE 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Office Procedure and Practice satisfies the most exacting requirements of 
busi eh of any text comes through the sue. |/ 
It is a pleasure to be able to pre-ent 
below a few of the many endorsements of the work. These endorse. 
ments come from “the firing-line’’ teachers using the work. 


heretofore the student could get 
only by actual practice or picce- 
meal by wading through reams of |/ 
paper in various books.” 
—C.S.M., Michigan 


Enthusiastic About 
Book 


“I am enthusiastic about this book 
and particularly impressed with the |] 
manner in which the student is 


given a constant and well-organized | 


review. A criticism of most text- 

books is their lack of unity in the ]) 

manner of a well planned review.” 
—S.L.N., Lowa 


We will gladly send this modern, practical work 
for ninety days’ examination request. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-384 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago 


WINSTON 


COMPLETE 


COMMERCIAL 


PROGRAM 


@ BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


Kirk, Odell, and Street 


Book | and Book I! 


TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE USE 
McNamara, Markett, and Kean 


GRADED LETTERS 
Kirk and Mumford 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARIES 


Editions for all commercial needs 


Examination copies sent on request, 
with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


Federation Activities 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation membership campaign has 
moved into an early momentum which 
gives promise of attaining the Federa- 
tion objective of two thousand mem- 
bers for 1936. J. Murray Hill, Secre- 
tary, is in charge of the campaign, as- 
sisted by numerous district supervisors. 

The membership fee in the Federa- 
tion is two dollars. Included in the 
membership is an annual convention 
program of exceptional merit; a Year- 
hook, well worth the fee itself, replete 
with instructional teaching helps; and 
a subscription to Federation Notes, the 
official journal of the association. 

The Federation Yearbook has made a 
distinct contribution to commercial edu- 
cation and commercial teachers. It is 
interesting to note and significant also, 


that the 1936 yearbook has been over- 
sold. The Secretary's office reluctantly 
refuses requests for copies. 

Mr. Hill, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
will accept memberships mailed directly 
to him or to district supervisors. 

President A. F. Tull promises an un- 
usually attractive program arrangement 
at the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 28, 29, 30 and 31. High- 
lights special speakers already 
scheduled will do much to add impetus 
to the campaign for members when an- 
nounced next month. 

The Hotel Cleveland, headquarters 
for the Federation meeting, offers ex- 
cellent facilities for convention  pur- 
poses. It is desirable to make reserva- 
tions early to satisfy individual require- 
ments. 


E. C. T. A. Convention Plans 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual Spring 
Convention in Boston, Massachusetts, 
March 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1937. 

For this convention the Association 
is preparing a series of discussions on 
the topic “Foundations of Vocational 
Testing in Business Education.” Out- 
standing personalities in the field of 
business and leaders in the field of com- 
mercial education will cooperate to 
make these discussions and the conven- 
tion successful. They will bring to the 
attention of progressive teachers of 


commercial subjects their views as to 
what types and degrees of skiil, what 
informational background, and what so- 
cial understandings, characteristics and 
practices business must now demand of 
those seeking entry into its gainful oc- 
cupations. 

Nathaniel Altholz, President of the 
Association, has asked for the support 
and cooperation of all those interested 
in commercial education to make this 
convention a successful and instructive 
one. 


Southern Business 
Educators To Meet 


The Southern Business Education As- 
sociation will hold its fourteenth annual 
convention November 26, 27, and 28 in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, at the Hotel An- 
drew Johnson. 

Present officers of the association are: 
President, J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, 
__ Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

First Vice-President, S. E. Cranfill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Ray Abrams, Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Secretary, Clyde W. Humphrey, Western Caro- 
a Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Caro- 
ina. 

Treasurer, Miss Betsy Morton, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Ohio Association Elects 


_Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president 
of the Ohio Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at their spring meeting. Other 
officers elected are: vice-president, Mary 
Belle Wertz, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Russell J. Hosler, Fostoria 
High School, Fostoria. 
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Stanford University 
Educational Conference 


An educational conference on curri- 
culum and guidance was held by the 
School of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, California, on July 


6-10. The conference was for the bene- 
fit of teachers, curriculum workers, guid- 
ance workers, administrators, and su- 
pervisors. 

Jessie Graham of State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose, California, was the main 
speaker on the program of the confer- 
ence that dealt with the commercial 
education curriculum. This conference 
was held July 10. Commercial teachers 
were also indirectly interested in the 
session on consumer education. 

e 


New Officers Elected 
By Michigan Association 


New officers of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Schools Association were elected 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion held in connection with the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters Club in June. The 
officers are: 

President—M. Davenport, 
Lachlan Institute, Grand Rapids. 

Vice-President—Charles Menz, Argubright Col- 
lege, Battle Creek. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. A. Ebersol, 
Business College, Lansing. 


Davenport-Mce- 


Acme 


Tri-State Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association was 
held October 9 and 10 in the Henry 
Clay Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Arrangements for the 
meeting were made by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Karl M. Maukert, 
principal of Duffs-Iron City College. 

“Business Education for All?” was the 
general theme of the meetings. The 
Saturday morning session was com- 
prised of various sectional meetings. 

At the afternoon session E. W. Har- 
rison and students of the John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, partici- 
pated in the typewriting division meet- 
ing. This group won several events in 
the International Commercial Schools 
Contest held in Chicago, June 24. The 
shorthand division meeting, also held 
in the afternoon, was conducted by 
Miss Katherine Bracher, head of the 
Gregg College, Chicago. 

There was an evening of dancing, 
cards, and a general get-together on 
Friday at Duffs-Iron City College. 


Michigan Commercial 
Teachers Organize 


_The Michigan Commercial Educa- 
tion Association was formed by a group 
of 100 teachers of public and private 
schools on May 16. The group met in 
the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. They were sponsored by the 
state department of education with J. 
M. Trytten, University of Michigan 
High School, Ann Arbor, acting as tem- 
porary chairman. 

The following officers for 1936-37 were 
elected: 

President—J. M. Trytten. 
Vice-President—Berenice Dowdle, W. 
Kellogg, Jr., Jr. High School, Battle Creek. 

2nd Vice-President—C. W. Kammerer, Central 
High School, Detroit. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Emma Watson, 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 

A research committee was appointed 
by the association to study local prob- 
lems, to adapt commercial education to 
local situations, and to build coopera- 
tion with the state department of educa- 
tion. 


Western 


. 


New York Teachers 
Zone Meeting 


Andrew S. Broadwell, of Plattsburg, 
New York, will serve as chairman of 
the Business Education Section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
North-eastern Zone Conference, at Fort 
Ticonderoga, New York, on October 23. 
At this conference, Elizabeth Ketchum, 
of Plattsburg State Normal School, will 
speak on classroom personalities; and 
A. L. Cosgrove, of the School of Busi- 
ness Education, Russell Sage College, 
Troy, New York, will discuss modern 
trends in Business Education. 
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A G Al N Professor Nichols Leads the Way 


In this book junior business training takes another 
step forward in meeting present-day needs. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on economic training, 


JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING FOR 


entirely independent of vocational preparation. 


Tue aim of the book is to train the pupil for eco- 
nomic living in accordance with sound principles 
—to develop consumer-knowledge preceding voca- 
The pupil’s attention 


tional business education. 
is centered on “personal economic 


Tue main portion of the course is presented in 67 


Units organized in unified groups. 


is devoted to a brief review of the more common 
principles of business arithmetic used in everyday 
The problems, varied in 
character, and designed to develop straight think- 
ing, are treated from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual’s personal needs and not from the stand- 


personal computations. 


point of business management. 


ECONOMIC LIVING 


By Frederick G. Nichols, 


Associate Professor of Education, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


WM hich Meets the 
oLatest 


; 


Illustrated $1.48 


security.” 


The final part 
687 pages 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 
New York — Cincinnati 


Boston Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Announcing 
@ 


KORONA AND ROWE 
Business and Personal 
Typewriting 


A new, skillful and connective program 
in typewriting written by high-school 
teachers of typewriting, based on exten- 
sive research and classroom experimenta- 
tion. Special attention is given to work 
typical of various businesses. An excel- 
lent practice program, splendid test 
material, numerous illustrations, and pro- 
vision for individual differences are other 
attractive features. 


To be published in January, 1937 


Ginn and Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Columbus San Francisco 


Boston 
Dallas 


The modern text 
by a high school teacher, that high 
school pupils can understand. 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to Fundamental Problems 
by Augustus H. Smith 


1936 Edition—$1.60 


A foundation text in elementary economics pre- 
sented in such a way that the average high 
school pupil will understand it. The book has 
grown out of the author’s many years’ experi- 
ence in teaching economics to secondary school 
pupils. It emphasizes the social implications of 
economics, and helps to develop proper social 
attitudes. It covers those topics essential to 
the pupil’s live understanding of the business 
world and the principles upon which it operates. 
Thoroughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effective text 
material for the one-semester course in eco- 
nomics for high school pupils. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS, by Ernest H. Crabbe 
and Clay D. Slinker, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 728 p. 
$1.48. 

This third edition of a popular text 
in non-vocational business information 
is now available for use in eighth or 
nint': grade classes. 

New materials have been added to 
this revision. Old materials have been 
furtlicr simplified when classroom ex- 
pericnces have proved such changes de- 
sirable. 

Word studies and visual aids are in- 
cluded in this text so as to make learn- 
ing more stimulating to students at this 
level. Subject matter has been related 
very closely to student experience and 
new chapters have been added in order 
to develop an understanding of the 
place of business in community life. 
Consumer activity has been presented 
with emphasis on “business principles 
and practices” involved in intelligent 
buying of goods and services, and in the 
use of successful practices in selling. 


STUDIES IN PROBLEMS OF THE CON- 
SUMER, by Kenneth B. Haas, Kentucky: 
Bowling Green Business University, Col- 
lege of Commerce, 127 p. $2.00. 


A mimeographed outline suggesting in 
detail the materials for a full course in 
consumer education from the point of 
view of business. 

Detailed suggestions are given for a 
critical evaluation on selling techniques 
and for improved procedures in buying. 
Specific suggestions are given for pur- 
chase of all kinds of goods and services 
such as real estate, insurance, clothing, 
household equipment, automobiles and so 
forth, covering the entire field of con- 
sumer purchasing. Anyone who is really 
interested in development of consumer 
education will want to have a copy of 
this book, 

While it by no means pretends to cover 
the entire field, it undoubtedly is the most 
complete source for course of study mak- 
ing in this field available at the present 
time. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS, by Richard 
Feier, New York: College Entrance Book 
Company, 304 p. $1.00. 

A readable and rapid survey of the 
subject matter of economics on the high 
school level. It will serve as a basis 
for the students’ daily assignment, and 
be a useful aid in preparing for the final 
examinations. Each chapter is preceded 
y a topical outline which gives in a 
glance the essential points in the chap- 
ter. While the subject matter follows 
the syllabus in economics set up by the 
State of New York, additional topics 
have been added to make the book equally 
worth while in other states. Thought 
questions and review exercises have been 
Given at the end of chapters to measure 
the students’ integration of their learn- 
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ing. Complete and recent New York Re- 
gents examinations are given at the end 
of the book; there is a fine list of refer- 
ences; an appendix with material con- 
cerning the depression and the New Deal. 
All in all this little book forms an ex- 
cellent text or supplenientary book for 
use in giving economics in the con- 
densed form usually necessary in high 
schools. 


® 
SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING, by Charles 
F. Rittenhouse and Harold J. Smith, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 342 p. $2.20. 


This text is a revision of the publica- 
tion, “Elements of Accounts,” by C. F. 
Rittenhouse. Its major emphasis is on 
accounting other than mercantile. It 
presents such materials as students oft- 
en encounter in secretarial positions 
with “institutions, societies, profession- 
al men, and private individuals.” 

The principles of accounting are set 
forth in conveniently short units, with 
questions or exercises providing for stu- 
dent activity. The application of the 
theory is carried to accounts for the 
household, for personal use, small 
shops, law offices, libraries, lunch rooms, 
private schools, and colleges, as well as 
to accounting in mercantile houses. A 
variety of practice materials in the form 
of sets and problems is included in the 
text. 

The publication is a contribution to 
secretarial training in a field in which 
there is a dearth of teaching materials. 

* 


THE SECRETARY’S BOOK, by S. J. Wan- 
ous, New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 344 p. $2.50. 

A handy reference book for a variety 
of types of business writing. It deals with 
business correspondence very thoroughly. 
Much of the material is in outline form, 
and therefore quickly available for ref- 
erence. 

The chapters in manuscript and report 
writing, and the setting up of minutes of 
meetings give essentials for the mechanics 
of organizing these materials. Filing, mail- 
ing and shipping, the use of the telephone, 
and the meeting of callers are all included 
in the presentation. 

Here is something different—a chapter 
of helpful and time-saving hints—on the 
use of the date file, correction of errors, 
centering and tabulation in typewriting, 
and numerous other “opportunities to 
make the work of the employer easier and 
more pleasant.” 

The importance of English is recognized 
by the author in devoting considerable 
space to problems in English—capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, hyphenation and syllabi- 
cation, expression of numbers, grammar, 
abbreviations, and vocabulary. Character- 
istics and illustrations of business and 
legal papers, together with the prepara- 
tion of court proceedings, accounting re- 
ports, and everyday mathematics com- 
plete this secretary’s handbook. 


PUPIL’S PROJECT BOOK OF DIRECTED 
STUDY, by Clyde Beighey and Elmer E. 
Spanabel, New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 200 p. 64c. 


The value of any instructional mate- 
rials is enhanced by the provision for 
student participation in the conduct of 
classroom activities. 

Here is a student workbook to accom- 
pany “First Studies in Business” by the 
same authors. It contains pre-tests, 
achievement tests, and projects in oc- 
cupational, consumer, financial, produc- 
tion, and marketing information. 

The sheets in this publication are con- 
veniently bound in book form. They 
are perforated and can be torn out and 
used separately if so desired. In ad- 
dition, each sheet is punched with three 
holes for insertion into a looseleaf note- 
book of standard size. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN of the National 
Education Association, ‘‘The Efforts of 
the States to Support Education,” Vol. 
XIV, No. 3, May, 1936, Washington, 
D. C.: Research Division of the National 
Education Association. 


This comprehensive investigation of 
the “relationship of three factors—the 
effort, adequacy, and ability of state sys- 
tems to finance public education” — 
should be of general interest to business 
teachers. 

It tends to show that poor states, in 
general, are exerting more effort to 
finance public education than are the 
rich ones. It is an argument for ade- 
quate “federal participation in financing 
education.” 

e 


THE SOCIAL CONCEPT OF MONEY, A 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Ann Brewington 
and Verona B. Knisely, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 107 p. 50c. 


This bibliography of money is limited 
to those materials suitable for and acces- 
sible and interesting to teachers and pupils 
of the public schools from kindergarten 
through junior college. The titles are 
classified according to the point of view 
from which materials are presented: (1) 
arithmetic; (2) business, banking, and 
finance; (3) business education; (4) 
home economics; (5) money; (6) social 
studies; and (7) thrift. The annotations 
are organized with the intention of giving 
within limited space a clear impression of 
the specific contribution of the title. 

The material is presented as a working 
basis for the preparation of specialized 
reading lists by classroom teachers. While 
prepared chiefly with the requirements of 
the classroom teacher in mind, this book 
should also be of service to discussion 
groups, to business men, and others in- 
terested in their pecuniary environment. 
Useful material in the form of charts, 
diagrams, and excerpts are given toward 
the end of the book. 
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YOU COULD THREAD THIS LINE 
THRU A NEEDLE'S EYE! 
A SPECIAL FINE POINT FOR 


ACCOUNTANTS AND PITMAN SHORTHAND 


OR speedy dictation, narrow-columned ledgers—this extra- 
fine point is first aid to trained and untrained, business writing 
hands. Bring out the “plus” in every student’s work with the 
magic of this fine-writing, smoothly moving point. It’s 
skillfully Spencerian-built to tame even the most awkward 
writing style. 
Every character stands out clear and distinct— 
No Other Point SQ, even in the most limited space. Hairline ac- 
curacy spurs students to special pains with 
their work—to habits of clear, precise 


Actua tests dictated writing. Try it at your stationer’s. 

the specifications for this special point. a 
Made of 14 kt. solid gold with extra- 
hard iridium tip to insure fine even . If your local stationer can’t supply you, 
lines. It duplicates as closely as pos- 2 address Dept. 6. 
sible the famous double-elastic action 

en. Special ink-feed provides steady, . : ; 
even flow. Perfectly balanced for day- 
long writing comfort. ‘ 


Value far beyond the moderate price. <<? PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York, 


Is ‘just as good’’! 


Amazing offer on 
__ FILING PRACTICE OUTFITS @ookkeeping 


VISIBLE RECORDS 

Under the new Remington Rand _ practice 
method, each pupil works with a model vis- 1S VOCATIONAL Training 
ible system, sets up the record, makes en- : 
tries, establishes visible signal control and Like stenography and typewriting, it is of little value 
conclusions the facts. unless it trains the student practically for 

emonstration, a 6-tray Kardex visible : 
cabinet is furnished. Five slides are fitted the business world. 
with cards illustrating personnel, prospect, : T d 
stock, ledger and sales records. The sixth thfi e 
slide has + eo pockets only. Included also HE pa inde! COURSE IN 
is a text book, a teacher’s instruction guide, 
and Certificates of Proficiency for students. EXE C UTIVE ACCOUNTING 
One teacher in each school purchasing a complete set of equipment ff 
will be given a free correspondence course conducted by the American " wi —o vocational training in practical 
Institute of Filing,which maintains a free question and answer service. ooseleaf procedure. 


VERTICAL METHODS It trains the student in terms of present day practice. 


Hundreds of schools are using the Library Bureau course enthusiastically. Students 
actually work as file clerks... learn filing by doing filing. Students file miniature All forms and practice set material used for instruction 
correspondence in miniature folders behind min- 

iature guides. The text book “Progressive in the Pathfinder Course are identical with the 
Indexing and Filing” fits any curriculum. The . 

“Teacher'a Key” and “Teacher's Guide” act as looseleaf forms and systems recommended by public 
aids to teacher. In addition, a free training accountants and used in actual business. 
course is given to one teacher in each school 
which installs a complete outfit, text and @ 


samples. 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE EXHIBIT 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE Fotpers 


& Miss N. Mae Sawyer, P-310 

s American Institute of Filing 

4 465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
purchase enough 80-period equip- § Please send me full details of your Prac- 
ment for each student in one class, # tice ‘Plan of Filing. Tam interested in: 
Seven different classes can use the § (© Vertical Filing (© Visible Filing 


ONE SET ENOUGH FOR SEVEN 
CLASSES. I: is only necessary to 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, California 


Sales Ofjfiicea: SAN FRANCISCO . . SACRAMENTO . . SEATTLE 
| CHICAGO .. DETROIT .. ATLANTA. . PORTLAND. . NEW YORK 


equipment at the same time provided 
each class is working on a different 
part of the course. Different length 
courses have been planned and are 
available covering 20, 40 and 80 
periods of work. 
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Woodbury College To 
Have New Building 


Construction of a new building for 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is now under way. It is expect- 
ed that the work wili be completed 
about April 1, 1937. 

The college, which is owned by R. H. 
Whitten, has added several new depart- 


ments within the past few years. Mr. 
Whitten established a department of 
Commercial Art in addition to the regu- 
lar Business Administration, eh Ac- 


TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
in Big $5,000 ‘blue coal’ 


Prize Contest 


Mail coupon for full information 


®@ Just imagine—a glorious vacation trip 
for two—to Europe or Bermuda—abso- 
lutely Free! These thrilling ocean voy- 
ages are special awards to teachers and 
principals of major prize winners in the 
big $5,000 Contest for School Children. 
Urge your pupils to enter. For full in- 
formation on how to get these delightful 
free trips, fill in coupon below and mail 
to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Don’t wait. | Send coupon 1 today. 


I ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ] 

Please send me full information and Entry | 
Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 


Name 
School Addr 
I am a Teacher (] 


Principal 1] 
Elementary School (] 
Secondary or High School [] 1410 | 
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countancy and Secretarial departments. 
He has also added departments of In- 
terior Decoration, Home Economics 
and Millinery. With the addition of 
these sections, the enrollment was in- 
creased, so that the need of a new 
building was felt. 

The college’s new home will be fire 
and earthquake proof, and will occupy 
an entire half block on Wilshire Boule- 


vard, Los Angeles’ leading thorough- 
fare. 

On the ground floor will be a large 
reception room, the main office, ten pri- 
vate executive offices, the college library, 
the Home Economics department and a 
large auditorium with stage, dressing 
rooms, etc. 

The Business Administration depart- 
ment will occupy the second and third 
floors, and on the fourth floor will be 
housed the departments of Commercial 
Art, Interior Decoration, Costume De- 
sign and Millinery. 

All equipment in the present quarters 
will be sold, and the new building will 
contain entirely new furnishings and 
equipment. Much of the furniture is be- 
ing made specially to meet the needs of 
Woodbury students. Every modern of- 
fice machine will be included in the col- 
lege equipment, and under one mam- 
moth root will be found everything nec- 
essary for the complete, thorough train- 
ing of students. The building, which 
will accommodate 3,500 students, will 
represent the last word in design, ar- 
rangement, equipment and completeness 
in all appointments. 

Woodbury College was started over 
fifty-two years ago as Woodbury Busi- 
ness College. Fourteen years ago it was 
purchased by Mr. Whitten. In 1927 it-was 
chartered by the state as an educational 
institution of university grade. 


Walton School Holds Open House 


Walton School of Commerce, Chica- 
go, Illinois, held Open House on Thurs- 
day evening, September 10, to celebrate 
the enlargement of the school’s Ac- 
counting and Business Administration 
Department and the Secretarial Science 
Department. 

It also marked the formal opening of 
the Men's Clubroom, Girls’ Clubroom 
and Reception Room. The new Execu- 
tive Offices were open for inspection. 


Private Schools in New Quarters 


Baker Business University, Flint, 
Michigan, has moved into new quarters, 
They are now occupying one entire 
floor of the Industrial Bank Building. 
Eldon E. Baker, founder and president 
of the institution, announces that the 
enrollment of the school has increased 
in twenty-five years from a class of sey- 
enteen to one of nearly eignt hundred. 


The Badger-Green Bay Business Col- 
lege, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has moved 
into new quarters located at 123 South 
Washington Street. The Green Bay 
Business College was established in 1808 
and the Badger Business College in 19/2. 
They were incorporated in 1934. S. P. 
Randall is president of the school. 


Lowell Thomas Speaker 
At Rider Commencement 


Lowell Thomas, author, lecturer, and 
celebrated radio news commentator, deliy- 
ered the commencement address at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, on August 
19, before 264 graduates. The theme of 
his talk was “Adventure.” 

The baccalaureate service and class day 
exercises of the college were held on 
August 18 Dr. W. T. Hanzsche gave thie 
baccalaureate sermon. Dr. Joseph \\. 
Seay presented the degrees to the gradu- 
ates, and J. Goodner Gill, Dean of Rider 
College, presided over the graduation 


exercises, 
e 


Mr. Prager Becomes Principal 


C. H. Prager assumed the position 
of principal of Cook’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri, at the begin- 
ning of the summer term. He previous- 
ly taught in the Columbia Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; and Browns 
Business College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
and also in the public schools of Ish- 
peming, Michigan; «Muskogee, Okla- 
hoa; and Hammond, Indiana. 


SAVE HALF 
ON SCHOOL MACHINES 


Write for Free List of 


Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Dictaphones, Calculators, Etc. 


PRUITT, 523 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 


‘Matin > 


SAVE MONEY MONEY ON 
BOOK FORM DIPLOMAS 


New, attractive designs lithographed 
to your order on heavy Parchment, 
for five cents each in . quantities. 


Paper covers, O06c each, and up 
Nearleather covers, {2c each, and-up 
Genuine leather covers, 24c each, and. up 


Send for free “Business School Catalogue.” 

It will aid you in judging Diploma and 

Cover Values, also how to get the most 
for your appropriation, 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Teach Your Students 


@ Young men and women must be fitted to grasp 
the opportunities of business . . . intelligently 
guided by specialized training to a thorough 
knowledge of modern business office routine. 


The belief that textbooks must contain only 
cold facts and figures presented in dry, formal 
style, is rapidly giving way to a knowledge that 
texts can be written in an interesting style, clari- 
fied with pictures from every-day life, and be 
more practical than before. 


‘wo such textbooks have been prepared by 
the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation to 
cover Business Office Training Courses featuring 
Addressograph and Multigraph, the two essential 
office devices which are daily making and saving 
money for thousands of businesses of all kinds 
and sizes. 


These modern textbooks, in addition to teach- 
ing the operating principles and multi-purpose 
uses of Addressograph and Multigraphequipment, 
also include ten chapters on Office Organization 
and Management. Here are two comprehensive, 
easily understood courses that can be taught in 
special classes or in conjunction with some funda- 
mental commercial course. 


An impressive group of schools and colleges 
famed for courses of definite educational value, 
have added to their curricula the study of 


Addressograph and Multigraph methods as they 
apply to modern business requirements. 


Recent additions to the list are: 


Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Kenmore High School, 
Kenmore, N. Y. 

Ithaca High School, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

New Vocational High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louisiana State School for the Deaf, 
New Orleans, La. 


Send for specimen textbooks and manuals today! 


They will help you visualize the opportunities to 
give your students practical office training which 
they can actually use in any field... manufacturing, 


selling, accounting, governmental, educational. 


SEND FOR YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPIES 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION. USE THE CONVENIENT REQUEST FORM BELOW 


BE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


EUCLID POST OFFICE * 


CLEVELAND + OHIO 


[] Send me free copy of Addressograph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
[_] Send me free copy of Multigraph Textbook and Teacher’s Manual. 
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